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Social Security Act Amended 


HE Seventy-third Congress, in 
Te closing days of its first ses- 

sion, passed two bills amending 
the Social Security Act. Public Law 
No. 269, signed by President Eisen- 
hower on August 14, 1953, extends to 
July 1, 1955, the period in which old- 
age and survivors insurance wage 
credits of $160 a month are provided 
for military service. Until the amend- 
ment was adopted, wage credits were 
provided only for service performed 
before January 1, 1954. The new law 
also extends the provision governing 
the time for filing claims for lump- 
sum death payments under old-age 
and survivors insurance when serv- 
icemen who have died overseas are 
reburied in this country. The 2-year 
period in which the claim may be 
filed runs from the date of reburial 
in this country. The amendment ex- 
tends the provision, which formerly 
applied only in cases of deaths occur- 
ring before January 1, 1954, to deaths 
occurring before July 1, 1955. 

Public Law No. 279 was signed by 
the President on August 15. Under it, 
State and local employees in Wiscon- 
sin who are members of State retire- 
ment funds may be covered by old- 
age and survivors insurance if the 
State wishes, and at the same time 
retain the protection of the State 
fund. The amendment makes an ex- 
ception to the provision prohibiting 
coverage under old-age and survivors 
insurance of employees who are in 
positions that are covered by a State 
or local retirement system at the time 
coverage is extended to the coverage 
group to which they belong. 


Program Operations 


Under the old-age and survivors 
insurance program, 5.6 million per- 
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sons were receiving monthly benefits 
at the end of July—64,000 more than 
at the end of June. Three-fifths of 
the increase was accounted for by 
persons receiving old-age benefits and 
about one-fourth by other aged bene- 
ficiaries. July was the twelfth con- 
secutive month in which the increase 
exceeded 60,000. Monthly benefits 
being paid at the end of July totaled 
$236.4 million, an increase of $3.4 
million from the monthly rate at the 
end of June. 

The number of retired workers re- 
ceiving old-age benefits exceeded 3 
million for the first time in July. Al- 
most 9 years had passed after the 
inauguration of monthly payments 
before retirement benefits were being 
paid to 1 million retired workers each 
month; the 2-million figure was 
reached 2% years later, and the 3- 
million mark in slightly more than 
two additional years. The rapid 
growth in recent years in the number 
of old-age beneficiaries resulted 
chiefly from the liberalized insured- 
status requirements under the 1950 
amendments; the extension of cover- 
age under the 1950 amendments, 
which increased the insured popula- 
tion; and the liberalizations in the 
work clause provided by the 1950 and 
the 1952 amendments. 

Monthly benefits were awarded to 
115,600 persons in July, slightly fewer 
than in June but more than the num- 
ber awarded in July of any other 
year. Lump-sum death benefits 
awarded in July totaled $7.9 million. 
The average lump-sum amount per 
worker represented in the awards 
during July reached an all-time high 
of $171.58. 

At the end of June 1953, monthly 
benefits were being withheld from 
355,000 beneficiaries entitled to old- 


age, wife’s, husband’s, widow’s, wid- 
ower’s, mother’s, or parent’s benefits. 
From a high figure of 378,000 bene- 
fits withheld in June 1952 (excluding 
child’s benefits withheld, for which 
data are not readily available), the 
number dropped to a low of 335,000 
in March 1953. Although the number 
has increased since March, the pro- 
portion of all beneficiaries with bene- 
fits withheld in June 1953 was about 
1.5 percent less than a year earlier. 

Benefits withheld in June because 
the beneficiaries (under age 75) were 
working for wages of more than $75 a 
month accounted for 71 percent of all 
suspensions. Wife’s or husband’s 
benefits withheld because of the em- 
ployment of the old-age beneficiary 
represented 13 percent of the suspen- 
sions, while 10 percent were ac- 
counted for by the self-employment 
of the beneficiary or of the old-age 
beneficiary on whose earnings the 
wife’s or husband’s benefits are based. 


BEGINNING WITH THE JULY 1953 data 
presented in the Current Operating 
Statistics section of this issue, the 
tables for the public assistance pro- 
grams have been revised to include, 
for the special types of public assist- 
ance, vendor payments for medical 
care and cases receiving only such 
payments. Data for general assistance 
continue to exclude vendor payments 
for medical care and cases receiving 
such payments. (See page 16 for a 
more detailed account of the changes.) 
The following analysis is based on the 
new series. 

Public assistance expenditures in 
July, including vendor payments for 
medical care, declined more than $2 
million (1.1 percent) from the June 
total to $210 million; the number of 
persons receiving assistance declined 





less than 1 percent. In July, as in the 
four preceding months, the decreases 
in the number of recipients occurred 
in old-age assistance, aid to de- 
pendent children, and general assist- 
ance; similarly, the largest decrease, 
2.7 percent, took place in the general 
assistance caseload. One additional 
State, Tennessee, initiated a program 
for aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled during the month, bringing 
to 40 the number of States providing 
this type of assistance. 

In aid to dependent children, poli- 
cies relating to summer employment 
resulted in significant changes 
three States. Arkansas closed more 
than 2,200 cases in July because of 
the availability of farm employment. 
More than 2,500 cases had been closed 
for this reason in June. Mississippi 
has a similar policy but, because of a 
falling off in agricultural employment 
in July, found it necessary to rein- 
state many of the cases it had sus- 
pended in June. When Oregon with- 
drew assistance, for the summer 
months, to able-bodied children aged 
14 or over, the number of families 
receiving assistance dropped 14 per- 
cent and the number of children de- 
creased 19 percent. 

For the country as a whole, average 
payments for all programs were lower 
in July than in June, although a ma- 
jority of the States reported small in- 
creases in averages for each program. 
The decline in the average payments 
for all States combined ranged from 
5 cents for general assistance to $1.13 
per family for aid to dependent chil- 
dren. The decreases reflect fairly sub- 
stantial reductions in payments in a 
few States. West Virginia reduced 
from 85 percent to 70 percent the 
proportion of the recipient’s require- 
ments to be met by the money pay- 
ment and other income. As a result, 
the average payments were less in all 
programs by amounts ranging from 
$4 for general assistance to $12 for 
families getting aid to dependent 
children. 

A number of changes occurred in the 
District of Columbia in July; the net 
effect was a lower average payment 
for each program. The maximum 
payments for all programs were 
raised from $180 to $200, and cost 

(Continued on page 8) 
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Item July | June July | a. 
1953 1993 | 1952 | Ee, 
| | | 1952 | 195] 
| | aie 
| | 
Labor Force ' (in thousands) | } 
BR incnd nc rakninnnanbsdbibiciemeiaed | 64, 668 64, 734 | 64, 176 62, 966 62, 8% 
55. 9<-cnnpeenprndinntiemnanowess 63, 120 | 63, 172 62, 234 61, 293 61, 065 
Covered by old-age and survivors insur- 
i: ER eee ees See ail 47, 200 | onal 45, 900 45, 4 
Covered by State unemployment insur- | 
REE O_o eR 36, 700 | 36, 600 | 35, 100 | 35, 717 34,8 
Unemployed p08 esccnbecccscccossscccseoccs 1, 548 | 1, 562 | 1, 942 | 1, 673 Ley 
Personal Income ¢ (in billions; seasonally 
adjusted at annual rates) 
ie Wit 000, FO sf $288. 1 $286.3 $266.3} $260.7 | $254. 
Employees’ income *.__..-..--.--...-..-.. 201.7 200. 0 180.8 184.3 170. 
Proprietors’ and Read iesenee ote Elrod 50.0 50.1 51.5 51.2 8.7 
Personal interest income and dividends ___. 22.5 22.3 20.9 21.0 | % | 
SA a a 2.4 2.4 2.3 2.4 | 2) 
insurance and related payments * __ 9.0 9.0 8.0 7.9 | 7 
Vapor subsistence allowances* and ‘ | 
I hE tr cc eG 4 .4 ‘ .7 Ll? 
Miscellaneous income payments *__._____. 2.3 2.3 2.4 2.4 | 23 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
Monthly benefits: 
Current-payment status: " 
Number (in thousands). -............... 5, 638 | 5, 57: | eee séuaeee 
Amount nny Di enudbichidddboct $236, 360 $232, 999 $162, 297 2, 228,969 | $1, 884,3) 
Average benefit. . Ew eee $50. 56 $50. 42 $43. 00 |... --c0-<0<f---..2ene 
wards (in thousands): | 
wb - ae ee 116 136 32 1, 053 1 
A sink titctninetnthnaibintnichnsegpemadunbadi $5, 354 $6, 301 $067 $42, 750 42, 
Unemployment Insurance 3 
Initial claims (in thousands) . . . .- 980 805 1, 492 11,174 10,% 
Weeks of unemployment claimed (in thou- | 
sands) - Soae 3, 906 3,773 5, 308 54, 311 50, 38 
Weeks compensated tn ‘thousands)._...____. 3, 105 3, 230 4, 006 45,777 41,8 
Weekly average ~ (in thousands) - - 675 734 871 74 | ¥ 
Benefits paid (in millions $69 $72 $89 | $998 Ly 
Average weekly payment ee total “unemploy- | 
nace denne dacdéhctsb cnites cciitiocpetn $23.08 $23. 23 #22. 98 $22.79 | $01.0 
Public Assistance “ | 
— (in thousands): 
Old-age assistance --.............-.....--.- | 2, 604 | 2, 609 oes eee 
Aid to te dependent children: 
epics. a acegibhehid i constiébitinbinathdiel 555 | 564 |) a 
Ohildre RSS Ae Te | 1, 469 1, 404 1, 502 
Aid to the Sc kubiles ip dcwandebiokith<os | 99 | W | er 
See Seormanentiy and telah Geelee. 182 | 179 151 |_. 
a assistan _ spacopasenantiabtounase 248 | 255 i SSP 
verage yamate : 
Old-age ph ppt Cate AAG a. | $50. 99 $51.08 | $47. 47 |... 
adie dependent children (per family). ...... | 82. 85 83. 98 7 ee eae 
I cincnnninnretinininnmantiomonste 65.34 | 55. 53 A 
Aid to the permanently and totally disabled _ __ 53. 42 53.72 YY f ae eer 
General assistance _..........--------+----- 47.11 47.16 48.33 |. 
1 Continental United States only. Estimated by ’ Payments to jacana under the 4 special publ 
the ey the ,exceptas noted. Monthly assistan and general assistance. 
nate t figures represent specific week and s Includes old-age and survivors insurance benefit 


figures, average week ae ® in- 
cusanes data represent pay period ins’ of week). 

2 Estimated by the Bureau of Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance; excludes joint coverage under the 
railroad retirement and old-age and survivors insur- 
ance programs. Data for July 1953 and July 1952 
not available. 

3 Data from the Bureau of Employment Security, 
——ae of Labor. 

4 Data from the Office of Business Bocnemaien, 
Department of Commerce. Continental Uni 
os except for employees’ income, which includes 

Federal civilian and military personnel in all 


pa 
§ Beginning January 1952, social insurance contribu- 
tions from the self-emplo excluded from total but 

not deducted from eae eaigeioea’ income. 


me Clvilien and military pay in cash and in kind, 
other labor income (except workmen's compensa- 
tion), mustering-out pay, terminal-leave pay, .~ 
Government contributions . allowances 
pendents of personnel.® Excludes A. 
contributions under social eueue and related 


programs. 


railroad, Federal, State, and local retirement bea 
fits; veterans’ pensions and compensation; workmet 
compensation; State and railroad unemployms 
insurance and temporary disability benefits; 
unemployment allowances to veterans under + 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act and the Veterat 
Readjustment Assistance Act. 
* Under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act a 
under the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance A 
% Includes payments under the Government B 
, national service life insurance, and mi 
tary and naval insurance programs, the Covernme 
= to nonprofit organizations, busin# 


Reymenta, ts, and recoveries under the Ee 
ployer bility Act for railroad workers #@ 


u si Benefit in current- ——— status is subject? 
no deduction or only to uction of fixed amow 
that is less than the current month’s benefit; @ 
endar-year figures represent payments certified. — 

13 Monthly amounts, gross; annual amounts # 
justed for voided benefit checks and benefit refuné 

8 Except for general assistance, includes vendt 
payments for medical care and cases receiving 00 


such payments 
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Aid to the Permanently and Totally Disabled: 
The Young Reciptents 


by Garnett A. LesTER* 


Young disabled persons, those under age 35, were the most 
seriously handicapped of all recipients of aid to the perma- 
nently and totally disabled in mid-1951. Many suffered from 
mental deficiency and other disabilities of congenital or birth 
origin. Relatively more of them than of the older recipients 
were confined to their homes and required services from other 
persons in daily activities and their disabilities were also of 


longer duration. 


HE young recipients of aid to 

the permanently and totally 
disabled have certain important 
characteristics that distinguish them 
from the others receiving this type of 
aid. These recipients presumably 
have more years yet to live than do 
those in the older age groups, and 
their greater life expectancy means 
that any successful efforts in helping 
them adjust to their handicaps or be- 
come fully or partially self-support- 
ing are particularly worthwhile. Cer- 
tain types of disabilities were much 
more prevalent among the younger 
group than among older recipients, 
and their living arrangements and 
employment histories also differed 
from those of the other recipients. 
The findings presented in this 
article were obtained from a sample 
study of the social and medical 
characteristics of recipients of aid to 
the permanently and totally disabled 
conducted in mid-1951 by the Bureau 
of Public Assistance with the coopera- 
tion of 30 State agencies administer- 
ing this category of assistance.! The 
Sample represented 9,285 recipients 
who, at the time of the study, had 
reached their eighteenth, but not 





* Public Assistance Research Analyst, 
Region V of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Chicago. 

1For a description of the study, see 
“Aid to the Permanently and Totally Dis- 
abled: Recipients With Heart Disease,” 
Social Security Bulletin, July 1953. See 
also Characteristics of Recipients of Aid 
to the Permanently and Totally Disabled, 
Mid-1951 (Public Assistance Report No. 
22), April 1953. 
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their thirty-fifth birthday; 33,971 re- 
cipients aged 35-54; and 50,103 re- 
cipients aged 55 or over. 


Major Types of Impairments 

Disabilities were classified in 52 
categories, with three types—mental 
deficiency, cerebral spastic infantile 
paralysis, and epilepsy—the most 
common, affecting almost 40 percent 
of the young recipients of aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled. The 
impairment disabling the greatest 
number was mental deficiency. The 
proportion (about 20 percent) is more 
than twice as large as the proportion 
of mental defectives in the age group 
35-54 and more than seven times that 
in the group of recipients aged 55 and 
over. The decline of mental deficiency 
in terms of the percentages of older 
recipients with such impairment is 
not paralleled, however, by a decline 
in the number of recipients involved. 
In absolute numbers, there are more 
recipients with mental deficiency as 
their major impairment in the middle 
and older age brackets than in the 
younger group. The prominence of 
mental deficiency among the con- 
ditions disabling the young is attri- 
butable to the fact that, unlike 
chronic illnesses, such as heart dis- 
ease or arthritis, its prevalence does 
not increase with advancing age. The 
number of cases of mental deficiency 
in the general population is known to 
decline with advancing age; the im- 
pairment dates from birth, and the 
death rates are known to have been 
higher in the past for mental defec- 


tives than for the total population.* 
The higher death rates were true 
particularly of the lower-grade defec- 
tives who, if they are not institu- 
tionalized, are most likely to need as- 
sistance. Even if their death rate is 
lower today because of advances in 
medicine, normal mortality rates 
would produce a decreasing popula- 
tion of mental defectives in the upper 
age brackets. 

The smaller absolute numbers of 
mental defectives among the youngest 
recipient group accordingly suggest 
that, despite the prevalence of the 
handicap in this group, the propor- 
tion of young mental defectives in the 
general population who receive aid is 
considerably smaller than the pro- 
portion of older ones. The fact that 
many young defectives receive care in 
the homes of parents or other rela- 
tives, as long as the relatives live and 
can provide care, would seem the 
most probable reason that they need 
public assistance less frequently. 

The impairment affecting the 
second highest proportion of the 
young disabled persons was cerebral 
spastic infantile paralysis. This dis- 
ability affected 1 out of 10 of the 
group, and, like mental deficiency, 
lower proportions in the older age 
groups. The absolute numbers repre- 
sented also were lower in each older 
age group. A decreasing proportion 
of recipients of aid to the per- 
manently and totally disabled with 
this impairment may result in the 
future from the expansion during re- 
cent years of services under the pub- 
lic programs for crippled children 


2See Paul Lemkau, Christopher Tietze, 
and Marcia Cooper, “Mental-Hygiene 
Problems in an Urban District,” Mental 
Hygiene, April 1942, No. 2. The authors 
recognize the higher death rate but at- 
tribute greater importance to conditions 
of case finding and definition, which do 
not seem to apply to recipients of aid 
to the permanently and totally disabled. 
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Table 1.—Number of recipients a 
ment, by sex ane 


ed 18-34 and percent with specified impair- 
race, 30 States, mid-1951 








Major 
impairment 


a 
B.. percent. - 


oe ae ‘infantile paralysis. - 
Tubasaniens of mophatery system apes 
——* of poliomyelitis_ 


Chronie rheumatic heart disease. _ _- 


All other impairments . eesti ---=-- 


and under privately sponsored pro- 
grams, but the effects may not be 
noticed for several years. 

Epilepsy was the third major im- 
pairment, accounting for the disa- 
bility of 1 out of every 12 young re- 
cipients. 

The 10 major types of impairment, 
listed by order of frequency for this 
group, are shown in table 1. It will 
be noted that these 10 impairments 
accounted for the disability of almost 
70 percent of the group. 

Of the 9,285 recipients under age 
35, 5,805 had only one impairment 
and 3,480 had more than one. Cases 
with two or more impairments were 
classified under the one considered 
as the major cause of disability. The 
ranking of the proportions of the 
young disabled suffering from the 10 
most common types of impairments 
was, with minor exceptions, about the 
same both for recipients suffering 
from a single impairment and for 
those suffering from multiple impair- 
ments. The proportion affected by 
mental deficiency was highest in both 
single- and multiple-diagnoses groups. 
For those having a single impairment 
the proportions affected by cerebral 
spastic infantile paralysis and by tu- 
berculosis of the respiratory system 
ranked second and third, respectively. 
For those having multiple diagnoses, 
however, epilepsy ranked second and 
cerebral spastic infantile paralysis 
ranked third as major impairments. 

Of the 10 impairments most fre- 
quent among the youngest age group 
only three— mental deficiency, ar- 
thritis, and cerebral paralysis (other 
than the spastic infantile type)— 
were common to the top 10 in each 
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Total 
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Sex Race 

| Fe- wp. | Nene 

Male he White | white 
85 5,158 4, 127 6, 200 2, 995 
0} ~—: 100.0 100.0 100.0 100. 0 
6 69.0 68.0 69. 1 67.2 
3 13.0 23.2 22.3 16.1 
8 13.0 5.9 10.8 7.6 
5 9.6 | 7.2 8.2 9.1 
2 4.8 | 10. 1 5.2 11.3 
6 | 4.9 4.3 5.4 2.9 
4 4.6 4.2 5.1 3.0 
1 | 4.2 | 3.9 5.2 1.8 
7 | 3.8 3.5 2.3 6.7 
3 4.0 2.3 3.3 3.2 
7 2.1 3.4 1.3 5.5 
4 31.0) 32.0 | 30.9 __: 32.8 
age group. As already indicated, the 


proportion of recipients with mental 
deficiency was progressively smaller 
in each successive age group. The 
proportion with arthritis was larger 
in each successive age group; for cere- 
bral paralysis, the proportion for re- 
cipients aged 35 and over was about 
twice as large as that for persons 
under age 35. Diseases of the heart, 
with one exception, were much more 
prevalent in the older groups. Chronic 
rheumatic heart disease, however, 
ranked seventh in the youngest group, 
with 4.1 percent of those recipients 
affected. A progressively smaller pro- 
portion in each of the older age 
groups was affected. 

While the percentage in each age 
group affected by a particular type 
of impairment does not in itself con- 
clusively demonstrate that some im- 
pairments, more than others, are 
characteristic of any one age group, 
this information, with what is known 
about the nature of particular im- 
pairments, indicates that some are 
age-related. In addition to those men- 
tioned above, cerebral spastic paraly- 
sis, epilepsy, tuberculosis, and the late 
effects of poliomyelitis, for on reason 
or another, seem to be more prevalent 
among the young than among the 
older recipients. 

A higher proportion of the young- 
est age group thax of the older 
groups had been disabled for a long 
period of time. Almost 65 percent of 
the recipients aged 18-34 had had the 
major impairment 10 years or more, 
but the proportion was smaller in the 
other two age groups; for all recipi- 


ents it was 40.5 percent. Disabilities 


originating within the 2 years pre- 





ceding the study affected 6.8 percent 
of the youngest group. 

Origin of the major impairment 
was not reported for all cases; of 
those reported, impairments of con- 
genital or birth origin affected at 
least three times as great a propor- 
tion in the youngest age group as in 
either of the two older groups. Im- 
pairments of this type accounted for 
40.0 percent of the total for the young 
disabled, in comparison with only 8.) 
percent for the other two groups com- 
bined. This high ratio for the younger 
group reflects the high proportions 
affected by mental deficiency and 
cerebral spastic infantile paralysis, 
which are usually of congenital or 
birth origin. 


Sex and Race 


The percentages of young male and 
female recipients differed somewhat 
for certain types of impairments. 
Mental deficiency was the major in- 
firmity for 23.2 percent of the women 
but for only 18.0 percent of the men. 
One factor affecting these propor- 
tions is the number of mentally de- 
fective men and women in institu- 
tions for the mentally ill. More men 
than women are in such institutions, 
and there are relatively more women 
than men with this handicap in the 
general population who may be eligi- 
ble for aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled. 

Tuberculosis of the respiratory sys- 
tem was the major impairment of 
10.1 percent of the younger women 
but only 4.8 percent of the men. For 
recipients of all ages the proportion 
was higher for men than for women, 
which is in accord with the total 
number of deaths from this cause’ 
and the rates for newly reported 
cases. The number of deaths from 
tuberculosis and new case rates for 
men and women, however, vary some- 
what with different age groups. For 
example, the number of males dying 
of this cause in 1949 who were either 
under age 10 or over age 30 at time 
of death was higher than the num- 
ber of females in the corresponding 


“3 National Office of Vital Statistics, 
Public Health Service, Vital Statistics of 
the United States, 1949, Part 1, table 9. 

4Robert J. Anderson and Herbert I. 
Sauer, Public Health Reports, November 
1952, p. 1104. 
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age groups. Between the ages of 10 
and 30 the circumstances were re- 
yersed. For the age group 30-35 the 
numbers for men and women were 
almost the same. It appears, there- 
fore, that in the young disabled the 
sex differential under this impair- 
ment is directly related to age. 

The finding that relatively more 
men than women have cerebral spas- 
tic infantile paralysis as a major im- 
pairment (13.0 percent and 5.9 per- 
cent, respectively) seems to be sup- 
ported by the data on death rates and 
on the number of children through 
age 20 receiving services under the 
crippled children’s programs. Ap- 
parently, therefore, spastic paralysis 
is more common among men than 
women. One possible explanation for 
this sex differential is that male in- 
fants ordinarily are heavier than fe- 
male infants and that the birth of 
large babies is frequently associated 
with prolonged labor, resulting in in- 
juries to the child that may cause 
spastic paralysis.. Some medical au- 
thorities, however, hold that spastic 
impairments are seldom the result of 
birth injuries but are congenital. 

For all types of impairments of 
congenital or birth origin there was 
little difference in proportion between 
sexes, although the proportion of men 
having such impairments was only 
slightly higher than that of women. 
On the other hand, substantially 
more men than women had impair- 
ments originating in employment in- 
jury or disease or in other injuries 
not work-connected. Impairments 
originating in injuries, however, were 
not found among many recipients, 
male or female. 

Differences were found also be- 
tween the white and nonwhite races 
in the proportions of recipients with 
certain types of major impairments. 
Tuberculosis of the respiratory sys- 
tem accounted for 5.2 percent of 
white recipients and for 11.3 percent 
of nonwhite recipients: the rate for 
arrested tuberculosis cases also was 
lower for white than for nonwhite re- 
cipients (1.3 percent and 5.5 percent, 
respectively). These proportions fol- 


5 Peggy Derse, “The Emotional Prob- 
lems of Behavior in the Spastic, Atheoid 
and Ataxic Type of Cerebral Palsy Child,” 
The American Journal of Occupational 
Therapy, November—December 1950. 
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low known racial patterns in the inci- 
dence of this disease. 

Mental deficiency was the highest 
single major impairment in nonwhite 
as well as in white recipients, but the 
proportions were 16.1 percent for the 
former and 22.3 percent for the latter. 
The rate for cerebral spastic infantile 
paralysis was also higher for white 
recipients than for nonwhite recipi- 
ents (10.8 percent and 7.6 percent), 
but fewer cases of paralysis resulted 
from such cerebral accidents as 
hemorrhage or embolism among 
white recipients. The incidence of 
spastic paralysis is higher in the 
white than in the nonwhite race. 
While medical authorities are not in 
complete agreement as to the reasons 
for this racial difference, some con- 
tend that it results from the fact that 
Negro infants frequently are smaller 
than white infants, and that there is 
a lower incidence of the Rh factor 
problem among Negroes.® 

Impairments resulting from acute 
poliomyelitis were approximately 
twice as frequent among white as 
nonwhite recipients—5.4 percent and 
2.9 percent, respectively. Similar dif- 
ferences have been found before,’ and 
there seems to be substantial agree- 
ment among medical authorities that 
there is a racial differential in the 
incidence of this disease. 

Various theories have been ad- 
vanced as to the reasons for the dif- 
ferences, but there is no consensus. 
One theory suggests that there is a 
direct relationship between the inci- 
dence of acute poliomyelitis and gen- 
eral sanitation improvements. Under 
this theory the poorer sanitary fa- 
cilities resulting from the generally 
lower economic level of living of non- 
white persons produce a lower inci- 
dence of poliomyelitis. Some medical 
experts agree that a resistance is 
built up in early childhood providing 
immunity to the disease in a higher 
proportion of nonwhite than white 
persons, but they do not hold to the 
sanitation theory. Another assump- 
tion is that the difference in severity 
of attacks in the United States and 
countries where sanitation stand- 


6 Ibid. 

7Selwyn D. Collins, “The Incidence of 
Poliomyelitis and Its Crippling Effects, as 
Recorded in Family Surveys,” Public 
Health Reports, Reprint No. 2696, p. 18. 


Table 2.—Percentage distribution vf 
recipients aged 18-34, by living ar- 
rangement and family ~ ec and 
by sex, 30 States, mid-1951 














| 
Living arrangementand (| Fe- 
family status Total | Male | male 
Living arrangement . oon .-| 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
In own establishment ....._- } 21.0) 22.7) 189 
fp) ee er Be. | 68 2.6 9.7 
With one or more related | 
persons: 
Spouse present... -.....-| 9.9 | 15.8 2.5 
Spouse not present... . 3.9 2.6 5.5 
With nonrelated oe 
ps SR aT ee 1.2 
In home of parent. .---| 50.0] 49.6] 50.5 
In other relative’s home... 16.7 | 16.4] 17.1 
In nonrelative’s home------- | &2 3.7 7.1 
In hotel, rooming poem or 
boarding house . - pe 4.2 5.4 2.8 
In institution -.........-..- 29 2.3 3.7 
Family status. -_-__.-------..- 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
No spouse or children under 
ONO BB 0 ckts~biveotocter 80.4 79.1 82.0 
Spouse only Sue. 5.0 45 5.6 
One or more children under 
age 18, no spouse_- 4.2 1.3 7.9 
Spouse and one or more chil- 
dren under age 18-_.....| 10.3} 15.1 4.2 
Not reported........------. ef Lecasaa 3 








ards are much lower is due to the 
strain of virus rather than to sanita- 
tion methods. 


Living Arrangements 


Half the young recipients of aid to 
the permanently and totally disabled 
lived with their parents, and some 
lived with other relatives; in all, 
about two-thirds of them lived with 
relatives. The proportions living with 
relatives were lower in the older age 
groups. 

Fewer of the young recipients than 
of the older ones had their own es- 
tablishments, and fewer were living 
alone. One reason for the type of 
living arrangement was the recipient’s 
age. Many of the group were rather 
young to establish their own homes 
and, at that age, were more likely to 
have living parents. Another reason 
was the relatively large proportion of 
the recipients aged 18-34 who were 
confined to their homes and needed 
personal services in the essential ac- 
tivities of daily living. 

There were marked differences be- 
tween the living arrangements of men 
and women in the young disabled 
group. More men than women lived 
in their own establishment with the 
spouse present, but more women than 
men lived alone in their own es- 
tablishment. The proportion living in 
the homes of persons other than rela- 
tives was about twice as high for wo- 





men as for men, but the proportion 
living in hotels or rooming houses 
was about twice as high for men as 
for women. Recipients with children 
under age 18 were relatively one-third 
more numerous among the men than 
among the women—16.4 percent and 
12.1 percent, respectively. While data 
on marital status were not collected, 
this indirect approach through family 
status and living arrangements (table 
2) indicates that more men than wo- 
men were married. 


Mobility Status and Personal 
Services Needed 


The mobility status of the young 
recipients was reported in two broad 
groups—those confined to their homes 
and those capable of activity outside 
the home. These two groups were 
further subdivided, as shown below, 
to reflect limitation of movement. 





Mobility status Percent 
PMNs cMbMEdS occ cdecvescss 100.0 
Confined to home ............ 25.7 
Bedridden ........-.-see0e+> 75 
DD. ccenrcecvenesaceess 8.9 
RE a LSS STEEL Caries ow 9.3 
Capable of activity outside home 
or usual residence ........ 743 
With help of another person. 13.0 
With help of device ........ 5.7 
EE a rere 55.6 


The percentages of recipients con- 
fined to their homes were highest in 
the young disabled, but the differ- 
ences among the age groups were not 
large (25.7, 21.4, and 19.3, respec- 
tively). Almost half of all recipients 
who were housebound had as a major 
impairment one of the 10 most com- 
mon impairments of the young dis- 
abled. This finding suggests that 
many of the impairments suffered by 
the young are extremely disabling 
and account for the confinement to 
their homes of a somewhat larger 
proportion of this age group than of 
the older groups. 

For the same reason the proportion 
of the youngest age group that needed 
personal services in the essential ac- 
tivities of daily living—such as aid in 
eating, dressing, and other daily ac- 
tivities—was larger than for the two 
older groups of recipients (44.4 per- 
cent, compared with 30.0 percent and 
24.0 percent). The proportions of the 
group aged 18-34 varied according to 


the type of service needed, as shown 
below. 





Personal service needed Percent 
0 a ee re 100.0 
Need for service! ............. 44.4 
nr 12.5 
Tee 27.4 
In toilet functions .......... 16.3 
In other bodily hygiene func- 
be ire tee 9) ee ee 16.3 
In ambulating .............. 15.1 


In activities affecting personal 
MEE Sccceroccccoccsece 
No need for service ........... 


1Some recipients needed more than 
one type of service. 


More than half (52.5 percent) of all 
the recipients who needed one or 
more of these services had one of the 
10 impairments found most fre- 
quently among the young disabled. 


Medical Care Recommended 
and Received 

On the basis of the most recent 
physical examination, the proportion 
of recipients under age 35 having 
medical or remedial care recom- 
mended (61.6 percent) was lower than 
for other age groups. The type of serv- 
ice most often recommended for the 
younger group was physician’s serv- 
ices. Hospitalization ranked second, 
but the proportion needing this type 
of service was small compared with 
the number needing physician’s serv- 
ices. Prosthetic appliances were 
recommended for 4.3 percent and 
physical therapy for 3.8 percent. Oc- 
cupational therapy was recommended 
for 4.4 percent, a proportion that, 
even though relatively low, was con- 
siderably higher than for any other 
age group. Nursing care in the home 
was recommended for 3.6 percent and 
care in a nursing or convalescent 
home for 3.3 percent. 

The proportion having medical or 
other remedial care provided, ar- 
ranged for, or paid for by the agency 
during the 6 months preceding the 
study was 46.2 percent, somewhat less 
than for other age groups. Only serv- 
ices from this source were included 
in the study. Physician’s services and 
hospitalization ranked first and sec- 
ond in services received, as in services 
recommended. Recipients fitted for 
prosthetic appliances and those re- 
ceiving nursing care, either in the 


home or elsewhere, represented a re- 
latively high proportion of those ree- 
ommended for these two types of 
care. Such services were recom- 
mended, however, for a relatively 
small proportion of the young dis- 
abled. 

Not all recipients for whom medica] 
care was recommended had received 
such care. As indicated above, sery- 
ices provided from any sources other 
than the agency were not included in 
the study. Had it been feasible to 
collect data on this type, it might 
have been found that a greater pro- 
portion of those needing medical care 
received such services. The actual 
number and types of services from 
other sources depend, at least in part, 
upon other public and private fa- 
cilities for providing services supple- 
menting those of the assistance 
agencies. These facilities vary from 
State to State. 


Employment History and 
Rehabilitation Status 


As would be expected, a higher pro- 
portion of the young recipients of aid 
to the permanently and totally dis- 
abled than of the older age groups 
had never worked in regular paid em- 
ployment. This difference reflects the 
high proportion of the young disabled 
having disabilities of congenital or 
birth origin and the age of these re- 
cipients. Although the proportions 
with impairments due to employment 
injury or disease were relatively low 
for all groups, the proportion was 
lowest for those under age 35. Of all 
recipients who had worked in regular 
paid employment, the young group 
had, in general, the most recent work 
histories. Almost one-third had 
worked within the 2 years preceding 
the study. The proportions having 
worked at any time in regular paid em- 
ployment and having worked within 
the past 2 years were higher for men 
than for women. 

Work histories of regular paid em- 
ployment were less common for white 
recipients than for nonwhite recipi- 
ents in all age groups. Among the 
young disabled, slightly more than 
one-third of the white recipients and 
about half the nonwhite recipients 
had employment histories. The pre- 
ponderance of nonwhite recipients 
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with work histories does not seem to 
be explained by types of impairments 
alone; the reason may have been that 
economic necessity was so great these 
persons felt compelled to work in 
spite of their impairments. 

The work history of recipients is 
not only taken into account in de- 
termining eligibility for aid, but it 
furnishes some clue as to prospects 
for rehabilitation. In general, “per- 
manently and totally disabled’ means 
that the individual has some per- 
manent impairment that precludes 
his engaging in a useful occupation 
within his competence. The impair- 
ment must be of major importance 
and verifiable by medical findings. It 
must also be a condition likely to con- 
tinue through the recipient’s lifetime 
or one that is not likely to improve. 
Factors such as age, training, skiils, 
and work experience must be con- 
sidered in determining whether a dis- 
ability is “total.” A person suffering 
a Major permanent disability may be 
totally disabled so that he is unable 
to perform his usual job, but training 
for another occupation may later en- 
able him to become self-supporting. 
With advances in medical science and 
methods of rehabilitation, some in- 
dividuals, who in the past were totally 
and permanently disabled, can be- 
come self-supporting. 

Information was obtained on the 
vocational rehabilitation status of re- 
cipients only during the 2 years pre- 
ceding the study. Consequently, the 
data do not reveal the total number 
or proportion of recipients ever re- 
ferred for vocational rehabilitation 
services. During the 2 years, however, 
22.7 percent of the youngest group 
had been known by or referred to a 
vocational rehabilitation agency. Al- 
most twice as Many men as women 
had been referred—28.5 percent and 
15.4 percent—and the proportion for 
each was much higher than in the 
older age groups. The number and 
percent of young recipients referred 
for vocational rehabilitation services 
may have been influenced by the 
fact that rehabilitation possibilities 
usually are considered better for 
younger persons, other things being 
equal. In all, relatively few recipi- 
ents had been referred for services— 
the result in part, probably, of the 
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newness of the disability program. 

Until the past few years, public vo- 
cational rehabilitation covered only 
training to fit the disabled person for 
work he could do. Physical restoration 
has been a part of the rehabilitation 
process only during the past decade. 
Recent discoveries and advances in 
medical science make possible physi- 
cal restoration that would not have 
been dreamed of a few years ago. 
Today it is reported, for example, 
that with proper medical care at least 
80 percent of epileptics would be able 
to lead normal lives.’ The team ap- 
proach, bringing in all applicable 
skills of the physician, the psycholo- 
gist or psychiatrist, the social worker, 
and the vocational counselor may 
bring about the rehabilitation of a 
severely disabled person where the 
skills of only one or two professions 
would not. For almost all types of im- 
pairments the possibility of success 
is greater if rehabilitation efforts are 
begun early. Thus, if the best results 
are to be achieved, there should be 
maximum cooperation and coordina- 
tion among assistance, rehabilitation, 
school, and crippled children’s pro- 
grams. 

In spite of advances in rehabilita- 
tion methods, all recipients cannot be 
rehabilitated to full economic inde- 
pendence. Physical restoration, how- 
ever, to the point that he is no longer 
dependent on the family or relatives 
in the essential activities of daily 
living would mean much to any bed- 
fast or housebound recipient. To be 
able to dress, undress, and bathe un- 
aided would be real achievements to 
any recipient who has been dependent 
for months or years on another’s help. 

Another area affecting rehabilita- 
tion efforts is one that can be over- 
come only through the education of 
society. A stigma is often placed upon 
individuals with certain types of im- 
pairments. The epileptic, for ex- 
ample, frequently cannot obtain em- 
ployment if the employer knows he 
has epilepsy, even though in some in- 
stances the epileptic may be able to 
perform the required duties as well as 
another person. Despite the success 


8 Herbert Yahraes, Epilepsy—The Ghost 
Is Out of the Closet (Public Affairs 
Pamphlet No. 98), 1944, p. 3. 


of medical treatment, as mentioned 
above, some economic handicap still 
exists for the epileptic. 

Our society must be educated to 
accept the fact that many severely 
handicapped persons are employable. 
The experience of one manufacturing 
concern shows that many handicapped 
persons can become self-supporting if 
given an opportunity in the right 
setting. This company, launched and 
managed wholly by wheel-chair cases, 
was also partially financed by them. 
Most of the employees are double or 
single amputees, deaf mutes, blind 
persons, spastics, or persons with ad- 
vanced heart disease or arrested tu- 
berculosis. Workers receive standard 
rates of pay, and the company 
operates at a profit. 

Individual and social gains stem- 
ming from successful rehabilitation 
cannot be fully measured. From the 
standpoint of the tax dollar, however, 
it is relatively easy to see the advan- 
tages. In June 1951 the average 
monthly payment to recipients of aid 
to the permanently and totally dis- 
abled was $47.68;9 an annual pay- 
ment at this rate would be about 
$570.00. During the fiscal year 1951- 
52 the average cost per person re- 
habilitated under the Federal-State 
vocational rehabilitation program was 
$514.00. Because of the types and 
severity of impairments of recipients 
of aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled, the cost of their rehabilita- 
tion probably was higher than this 
average. The financial advantage of 
their rehabilitation can be seen, how- 
ever, when the short-term aspect of 
the rehabilitation expenditure is con- 
sidered. 


State Differences 


The primary purpose of the mid- 
1951 study was to obtain a national 
picture. Data were collected on a 
sample basis and when combined they 
give reliable results for the Nation. 
Because of the relatively small num- 
ber of cases studied in most States, 
however, a cross tabulation of recipi- 
ent characteristics by State would not 
give reliable results. Each State tabu- 
lation, therefore, was limited to data 


The average monthly payment for 
July 1953 was $53.42. 





relating to only one particular char- 
acteristic; one State tabulation was 
made, for example, showing the num- 
ber of recipients by age groups. An- 
other showed the number with speci- 
fied living arrangements, but none 
was made showing living arrange- 
ment by age and by State. As a re- 
sult, State comparisons for the young 
disabled must be limited to differ- 
ences in the proportions that the 
young constitute of the total group. 

The young disabled represented 
from about 1 percent to 25 percent of 
all recipients of aid to the per- 
manently and totally disabled in the 
States with such programs. The five 
States with the lowest proportions 
were Delaware, Wyoming, Montana, 
Colorado, and the District of Colum- 
bia. The five with the highest pro- 
portions were Mississippi, North 
Dakota, Wisconsin, Michigan, and 
Vermont. No particular geographic 
pattern seems to be involved. 

State comparisons indicate a rela- 
tionship between age distribution and 
certain other characteristics. Colo- 
rado and Virginia, which had rela- 
tively few young disabled persons, re- 
ported 11.4 percent and 16.9 percent, 
respectively, of all recipients living in 
the home of a son, daughter, or 
parent; in Michigan and Wisconsin, 
with high proportions of the recipi- 
ents under age 35, the percentages 
living with relatives were high, 28.9 
and 31.0. In Colorado and Virginia 
the proportions of all recipients who 
were confined to their homes were 
15.1 percent and 25.2 percent, com- 


pared with 93.4 percent and 80.8 per- 
cent for Michigan and Wisconsin. Of 
all recipients in Colorado and Vir- 
ginia, 20.9 percent and 40.9 percent 
required personal services, in contrast 
to 99.4 percent and 92.0 percent in 
Michigan and Wisconsin. The ex- 
planation of the differences is that in 
Colorado and Virginia the programs 
operate under a definition of per- 
manent and total disability that is 
fairly comprehensive, whereas the 
programs in Michigan and Wisconsin 
are limited to persons who are com- 
pletely helpless. 

Characteristics of recipients under 
a program that is limited to aid for 
the helpless are different from those 
of recipients under a program with 
greater coverage. The programs 
limited to the completely helpless ob- 
viously contained more _ recipients 
who were confined to their homes 
than those programs that provided 
broader coverage. Proportionately 
more recipients in the programs 
serving only the completely helpless 
needed personal services in eating, 
dressing, and other daily activities. 
They contained more young recipi- 
ents, and undoubtedly there were dif- 
ferences in the relative proportions of 
recipients suffering from the various 
types of impairments. 


Summary 

At the time of the mid-1951 study 
approximately 10 percent of the re- 
cipients of aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled were under 35 
years of age. Mental deficiency was 


the impairment affecting the largey 
proportion—about 1 out of 5—in thy 
age group. Cerebral spastic infantij 
paralysis and epilepsy were th» 
second and third impairments 
order of frequency. The proportion 
of housebound recipients as well » 
those needing personal services jp 
eating, dressing, and other daily ae. 
tivities was higher in the young dis. 
abled than in the older age groups 
Young disabled persons with wor 
histories were relatively few becaus 
of their age, types of impairments 
and the high proportion having im. 
pairments of congenital or birth ori. 
gin. Slightly less than one-fourth of 
the group had been known by or re. 
ferred to a vocational rehabilitation 
agency in the past 2 years. 

If the disabled of any one age group 
are singled out for special attention, 
the younger group seems to be the 
logical selection. Economic self-sup- 
port is the desirable goal for all poten- 
tially rehabilitable recipients, regard- 
less of age. For the young disabled, 
however, any successful rehabilitation 
efforts will presumably mean relief 
from the effects of an impairing con- 
dition for a longer period of time 
than for older recipients. The severity 
of impairments of many of these re- 
cipients calls for the most advanced 
techniques in rehabilitative methods, 
utilizing the combined skills of the 
various medical services, the psy- 
chologist, and the vocational special- 
ist. Success may bring high dividends 
in reduced amounts for assistance as 
well as in the relief of human misery 
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standards were revised to reflect 
prices as of February 1953. Because 
of a shortage of funds, however, the 
agency could meet only 78 percent of 
need as determined under the revised 
standards. 

The largest decreases in average 
payments to families receiving aid to 
dependent children occurred in Okla- 
homa ($21) and the State of Wash- 
ington ($15). Oklahoma, which had 
been meeting need in full, made re- 
ductions up to 20 percent, and Wash- 
ington changed from 10 percent to 20 


percent the reduction affecting pay- 
ments. 

During the month, two other States 
made changes in maximums affecting 
payments to recipients. The average 
old-age assistance payment in Florida 
rose $1.26 when the maximum was 
raised from $55 to $60. Illinois re- 
duced from $72 to $71 the maximum 
payment for recipients of old-age as- 
sistance and aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled, when the con- 
sumers’ price index for Chicago 
dropped 3 points. 


OPERATIONS IN THE STATE unemploy- 
ment insurance programs in July re- 


flected seasonal influences. The num- 
ber of initial claims for benefits rose 
sharply— in large measure as the re- 
sult of claims filed by workers, in- 
eligible for vacation pay, who were 
employed in plants that closed for 
vacation periods. The rise of 22. 
percent brought the total for the 
month to 980,300. Weeks of unem- 
ployment claimed, which represent 
continuing unemployment, rose 
slightly (3.5 percent) to 3.9 million 
The total was, however, lower than 
in any other July since the end of the 
war. 

During an average week in July, 

(Continued on page 26) 
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States making payments to recipients of old-age assistance, 
aid to the blind, or aid to the permanently and totally disabled 
who reside in institutions have been required since July 1, 1953, 
to designate an authority for establishing and maintaining 
standards in such institutions. How many of the Nation’s aged 
persons do these institutions care for? In what ways do they 
differ from the older men and women in the general popula- 
tion? The article below describes trends since 1900 in the use of 
institutional facilities by aged persons and the size and compo- 
sition of the aged institutional population in 1950. 


ONCERN over the growing 

C numbers of aged persons in 
city and county almshouses was 

oneof the elements contributing to the 
passage of the Social Security Act in 
1935. Public opinion had been aroused 
by reports of wretched conditions in 
almshouses and demanded the adop- 
tion of a program of cash assistance 
to old people that would enable them 
to live out their lives amid familiar 
surroundings, in dignity and with 
self-respect. With the enactment of 
old-age assistance laws in about half 
the States in the twenties and early 
thirties and the spread of such pro- 
grams to the remaining States fol- 
lowing approval of the Social Security 
Act, many persons came to believe 
that a ‘large reduction in the aged 
almshouse population could be ex- 
pected since institutional care of the 
aged was not only undesirable but 
seemed now to be unnecessary as well. 
Condemnation of institutional care 
did not extend, to be sure, to homes 
for the aged under proprietary or 
voluntary—that is, private nonprofit 
—auspices, nor did it extend to men- 
tal hospitals, whose aged population 
was undergoing an even more rapid 
if unpublicized increase than that of 
almshouses. Disfavor attached to the 
latter only, but because almshouse 
care had become a symbol of institu- 
tional care few persons distinguished 
among the different needs served by 
the different types of institutions, 
and the anticipated reduction in de- 


* Division of Research and Statistics, 
Office of the Commissioner. 
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mand was expected to affect the field 
as a whole. 

To what extent has this forecast 
been correct? What has been the 
trend since 1935 in the use by aged 
persons of public institutional facili- 
ties? If their use has declined, has a 
compensating increase occurred in 
the population of private institu- 
tions? How do developments in both 
public and private institutions com- 
pare with trends in the preceding 35 
years? How do the institutionalized 
aged differ from the aged in the gen- 
eral population? The present article 
considers these questions, making use 
of data newly available from the 1950 
Census and data for earlier periods 
from the Bureau of the Census and 
other sources. 


Summary 

Between 1940 and 1950 the number 
of persons aged 65 and over living 
in institutions! increased at twice the 
rate of increase among aged persons 
in the general population. The growth 
in the proportion of the institutional- 
ized aged reflects in part the more 
rapid increase in the number of per- 
sons in the very advanced ages than 
in the aged population as a whole. 
The largest relative growth in the 
aged population took place in homes 
for the aged and in nursing homes, 
but the number in hospitals for the 
mentally ill increased almost as 
rapidly. The institutionalization rate 
among the aged rises with age and is 


1S ee Technical Note at the end of the 
article for definition of institutional 
population. 
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highest among those 85 years of age 
and over. Relatively more aged women 
are in institutions than aged men. In 
1950, more than half the aged institu- 
tionalized population lived in homes 
for the aged and in nursing homes, 
while a little more than one-third 
were patients in hospitals for the 
mentally ill. Persons aged 65 and over 
comprised 92 percent of all residents 
in voluntary nonprofit homes for the 
aged, 83 percent of all patients in 
nursing homes, 53 percent of the resi- 
dents of public homes for the aged, 
44 percent of all patients in chronic 
disease hospitals, and 23 percent of 
the patients in hospitals for the men- 
tally ill. 

States vary widely in the avail- 
ability of resources for domiciliary 
and nursing care and therefore in the 
relative number of institutionalized 
aged. There is some association be- 
tween per capita income and institu- 
tionalization rates. 

The proportion of persons aged 65 
and over living in institutions re- 
mained relatively stable during the 
period 1900-50, fluctuating within the 
narrow limits of 2.5-3.1 percent. 
During these five decades, however, 
the relative importance of the dif- 
ferent types of institutional care 
shifted radically. The proportion of 
aged persons in public homes dropped, 
while the proportion in hospitals for 
the mentally ill increased. The rela- 
tive number in voluntary homes re- 
mained at approximately the same 
level throughout. 


Changes, 1940-50 


During the forties the number of 
persons aged 65 and over living in in- 
stitutions increased at twice the rate 
of increase among aged persons in 
the general population—74 percent 
compared with 36 percent. As a result 
the proportion of aged persons in in- 
stitutions rose from 2.46 percent in 
1940 to 3.14 percent in 1950 (table 1). 

The greater-than-average growth 
in the number of institutionalized 
aged persons would seem to be related 





Table 1.—Number A.A i pomone aged 65 and over and number and percent in 


tutions, by age and sex, 1940 and 1950 






































All persons aged 65 and over Persons aged 65 and over in institutions 
| 
Percent- | Percent- Percent of total 
Age and sex age i | age population aged 65 
1950 1940 increase, 1950 1940 increase, and over 
1950 from 1950 from 
1948 1940 1950 1940 
| ; 

Total_....... 12, 269,537 | 9,019, 314 36 | 385, 419 1 221, 965 | 74 3.14 | 2. 46 
ae 5,002, 3, 806, 657 31| 88,671} @) ® | La} @® 
— 3,411,949 | 21 569° 532 33|- 87205; @ | @) 256| (2) 
75-84... ......... 3,277,751 | 2, 278,373 44 | 155, 229 (2) (2) 4.74 (2) 

85 and over. .._.. 576, 901 364, 752 58 | 54,314 (2) () 9. 41 (2) 

Men.......... 5,796,974 | 4,406, 120 32 | 175,264 |! 114, 702 53 3.02 2. 60 
Gar cectaee 2, 424,561 | 1,896, 088 | 23 | 48,629/ (3) (2) 201; @ 
TE citéscncdeed 1, 628, 829 1, 270, 967 | 28 42,390, =) @) | 2.60 @) 
Snes sansane 1, 506,756 | 1, 082, 691 39 64,667! (2) @ | 4. 29 (2) 
85 and over. ..... 236, 828 | 156, 374 51 | 19, 578 (3) (2) 8. 27 (2) 

Women. ..___- 6,472,563 | 4,613, 194 | 40 | 210,155 | ' 107, 263 96 3. 25 2.33 
65-69 _.......... 2, 578, 375 | 1, 910, 569 35 | 40,042 ® | @®@ 1.55 (2) 
Sete 1, 783,120 | 1, 208, 565 37 | 44,815 ® |; @ 2.51 (3) 
75-84... ......... 1,770,995 | 1, 195, 682 48 | 90, 562 @ | ® | 5.11 (2) 
S5andover.....| 340,073 | 208, 378 | 63| 34,736| @) ® | wal @ 

I l ' 








1 Excludes unknown number in tuberculosis hos- 
tals. Persons aged 65 and over in tuberculosis 
tals 4. E and — | the institutional 
population in that year numbered 6,592. 
3 Not available. 
Sources: Bureau of the Census, U. S. Census of 


to the more rapid increase in popu- 
lation in the very advanced ages, for 
whom the need for sheltered care is 
more acute than for the age group 
65-74. Data bearing on this factor 
are presented in table 1. 

The more-than-average percentage 
increase between 1940 and 1950 in the 
number of persons in the advanced 
ages was more pronounced for women 
than for men, and it is not surprising, 
therefore, that the expansion in the 
number of persons living in institu- 
tions was more rapid for women. 

Data on changes during the decade 
in the number of aged persons re- 
siding in particular types of institu- 
tions are not readily available be- 
cause the population of homes for 
the aged was not separately identified 
in 1940. Rough estimates indicate that 
the most striking development was 
an increase in the number of aged 
persons living in nursing homes and 
commercial homes for the aged from 
perhaps fewer than 10,000 to some- 
what more than 90,000. The aged 
population of voluntary nonprofit 
homes for the aged may have gone up 
approximately 10 percent. The num- 
ber of persons aged 65 and over in 
homes under public auspices seems 
to have remained at about the same 
level, however, as an increase in the 


Population: 1950, vol. Il, Characteristics of the Pop- 
grees | part 1, U. S. Summary, chapter B, pp. 90, 
92, and vol. IV, ——_ Reports, te 2, chapter C, 
Institutional Population, p. 15; and 16th Census of the 
United States: 1940, Population, Special Report on 
Institutional Population 14 Years Old and Over, p. 10. 


number of residents of Federal and 
State homes for veterans and their 
survivors compensated for a decline 
of approximately the same magni- 
tude in the aged population of city 
and county homes for the aged. The 
number of aged patients in hospitals 
for the mentally ill and mentally 
handicapped increased about 65 per- 
cent. Few changes, on the other hand, 
appear to have occurred in the num- 
ber of aged persons in chronic disease 
hospitals and in correctional institu- 
tions. 


Characteristics of the Institu- 
tional Population, 1950 


The needs that institutions meet 
are selective factors resulting in a 
resident population with character- 
istics different in a number of impor- 
tant respects from those of the aged 
in general. These needs—for main- 
tenance in a sheltered environment, 
for prolonged nursing care, for com- 
panionship—increase with advancing 
years as health fails, the marriage 
partner dies, or the home is given up; 
they are felt most acutely perhaps by 
individuals with few or no close rela- 
tives. Persons in institutions may be 
expected therefore to be somewhat 
older than the aged in the general 
population and to include relatively 


more widowed and single persons, Jy 
1950, 2 out of every 100 persons ageg 
65-69 were institutional residents, byt 
among persons aged 85 and over this 
proportion was as high as 9 percent 
(table 1). One-fourth of the ageg 
men in institutions and one-third of 
the aged women had never married, 
in comparison with 8 percent and 9 
percent in the total aged population, 
Widowed persons comprised 39 per. 
cent of the aged in institutions ang 
24 percent of those outside; for 
widowed women, the corresponding 
percentages were 58 and 54. 
Women outnumbered men among 
aged institutional residents in 19509, 
The explanation does not lie entirely 
in the fact that there are more aged 
women than aged men. For every 100 
of their sex aged 65 and over, there 
were 3.25 women in institutions and 
3.02 men. This difference would ap- 
pear to be related to major differences 
in the marital status and living ar- 
rangements of the two sexes. In 1950 
more than 6 in every 10 men aged 65 
and over were married and living 
with their wives; only one-fourth 
were widowed. Among aged women, 
on the other hand, no more than one- 
third still had a living husband, while 
a little more than half were widows. 
The higher incidence of widowhood 
among aged women results from the 
operation of two factors—husbands 
tend to be several years older than 
their wives and are therefore more 
likely to die first; and women, age for 
age, have a greater life expectancy 
than men. Persons who have lost a 
spouse are less likely to live in house- 
holds of their own and are more 
likely to become candidates for in- 
stitutional care. In 1950 almost 4 in 
every 10 women aged 65 and over but 
only a little more than 2 in every 10 
men in that age group did not main- 
tain their own households. It is this 
large, absolute difference in the num- 
ber of widowed persons and in the 
number without households of their 
own that accounts for the higher 
ratio of aged women in institutions. 
When the comparison is confined to 
nonmarried persons, relatively more 
aged men than aged women were in 
institutions in 1950. 
Little information is available on the 
economic status of the institutional- 
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jzed aged. Few can have earnings— 
the major source of income of the 
aged in the general population. To 
judge from the findings of the na- 
tional beneficiary survey made by the 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors In- 
surance in 1951, perhaps 6-8 percent 
were old-age and survivors insurance 
peneficiaries in April 1950, while an- 
other 1-2 percent may have been re- 
ceiving benefits under the special re- 
tirement programs for railroad and 
government workers. (The compar- 
able ratios for the aged as a whole 
were 17 percent and 5 percent, re- 
spectively.) A considerably larger 
proportion, perhaps as many as one- 
fifth, were recipients of old-age as- 
sistance. Since no residents of public 
institutions were eligible for old-age 
assistance in April 1950, the institu- 
tionalized recipients were to be found 
almost entirely in voluntary homes 
for the aged and in proprietary 
nursing homes and probably com- 
prised half or more of the 92,000 aged 
patients in the latter type of home. 
Still other aged persons in institu- 
tions were in receipt of income from 
investments, privately purchased an- 
nuities, industrial or union pensions, 
or contributions from friends or rela- 
tives, or they were drawing on 
savings, but the size of these groups 
is not known. Census returns suggest 


Table 2.—Persons aged 65 and over in 
—e by type of institution, 














Per- 

cent- 

Type of institution Number] age 

istri- 
bution 
APE ere 385, 419 100.0 
Homes for the aged... ..___.. 217, 536 56.4 
i ital... cd coinatbbensens | 60, 424 15.7 
Federal-State. ---=--| 14, 218 | 3.7 
| | a Gs EAS 46,206 | 12.0 
Dé scccsncastenicecennncet GEE ae 
Voluntary (nonprofit) 65, 204 16.9 
Proprietary (including nurs- | ran 
ing homes)... . . diame cep! 23.8 
Mental hospitals..................| 141, 346 36.7 
INS. dudedcssone 2, 674 7 
SS ap eeagenge 131, $22 34.2 
ee 6, 850 1.8 
Chronic disease hospitals. 8, 857 2.3 
Tuberculosis hospitals - 6, 592 | Dy 
Correctional institutions. 5, 140 | 1.3 


Homes and schools for mentally | ® 
4,184 
1, 764 | 


we 
ao~ 





Source: Bureau of the Census, U. S. Cenans of Pop- 
ulation: 1950, Special Reports, part 2, chapter 6, 
Institutional Population, pp. 16-18. 
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Table 3.—Number of persons in institutions, number and percent aged 65 
and over and aged 75 and over, by type of institution, 1950 





























Aged 65 and over Aged 75 and over 
Type of institution tan ot 
Number Percent Number Percent 

WOM 5 a cssteccekessuawedee 1, 566, 846 385, 419 24.6 209, 543 13.4 
Homes for the aged -_.__..........- 296, 783 217, 536 73.3 145, 151 48.9 
CAO a eee Se 114, 250 , 424 52.9 31, 565 27.6 
WOGerah- Biase... ... cnncacccsocecs 41,811 14, 218 34.0 6,319 15.1 
habs tdkicdstudbideteedeal 72, 439 46, 206 63.8 25, 246 34.9 
a ae 182, 533 157, 112 86.1 113, 586 62.2 
Voluntary (nonprofit) ........- 71, 249 , 204 91.5 47, 936 67.3 

Proprietary (including nursing 
ada ean a 111, 284 91, 908 82.6 65, 650 59.0 
Mental hospitals -................- 613, 628 141, 346 23.0 54, 732 8.9 
SO EEE ELEN E Oe 59, 847 2, 674 4.5 788 1.3 
shite | 537, 413 131, 822 24.5 49, 918 9.3 
re een | 16, 368 6, 850 41.8 4, 026 24.6 
Chronic disease hospitals -........- | 20, 084 8, 857 | 44.1 ot ee A hse 
Tuberculosis hospitals... ......... 76, 291 6, 592 8.6 — a Sates 
Correctional institutions... ......- 264, 557 5, 140 | 1.9 Sel AE 
pg Bee are Bet 295, 503 5, 948 2.0 Oy - * Txctiveenaeeee 








! Not available. 
2 Children’s institutions, homes and schools for 


the handicapped, and maternity homes. 


that fewer than one-third had any 
money income at all in 1949 and that 
among those who did the median in- 
come was about $700. 


Types of Institutions 


More than half the aged institu- 
tional population in 1950 lived in 
homes for the aged and in nursing 
homes (table 2). A little more than 
one-third were patients in hospitals 
for the mentally ill. The balance— 
about 7 percent of the total—con- 
sisted of patients in chronic disease 
hospitals, tuberculosis hospitals, and 
other medical institutions and in- 
mates of prisons and jails. 

Large differences exist among the 
major types of institutions in the pro- 
portion of residents or patients past 
age 65. As would be expected, homes 
for the aged have the highest ratio, 
while correctional institutions have 
the lowest (table 3). Among hospi- 
tals with specialized programs, large 
percentages were found in 1950 in 
hospitals for the chronically ill (44 
percent) and hospitals for the men- 
tally ill (23 percent). 

Considerable variation in the age 
structure of the population may be 
noticed, surprisingly, among institu- 
tions devoted largely or wholly to 
meeting the needs of aged persons for 
sheltered care. More than 9 in 10 
residents of voluntary homes and 
more than 8 in 10 in proprietary 
homes were past age 65, but only 1 


Source: Bureau of the Census, U. S. Census 
Population: 1950, Special Reports, part 2, chapter C, 
Institutional Population, pp. 15-18. 


in 3 residents of Federal and State 
homes were aged 65 or over. City and 
county homes occupy an intermediate 
position, with about 3 out of 5 of their 
residents in that age group. 

The differences show up even more 
strikingly when attention is directed 
to the relative number of residents 
aged 75 and over. Such persons com- 
prised two-thirds of the voluntary- 
home population but only one-third 
of the residents of homes under 
county or municipal auspices and 
one-seventh of the persons in Federal 
and State homes. 

The explanation would appear to 
be, in part, that Federal and State 
homes, with few exceptions, are domi- 
ciliary institutions for elderly or dis- 
abled veterans, with either a liberal 
age requirement for admission pur- 
poses or none at all, while voluntary 
homes commonly set the minimum 
age for admission at 65, and some 
even require new residents to be at 
least 70 years old. City and county 
homes, in many parts of the country, 
still provide care for persons of all 
ages or have been converted to in- 
firmaries for the chronically ill and 
admit patients in their late middle 
years as well as the aged. 


State Differences, 1950 


Table 4 presents State data on the 
number of aged persons in institu- 
tions in 1950 and the relation of this 
number to the total aged population. 
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Table 4.—Number and percent of per- 
sons aged 65 and over in institutions, 
by State, 1950 











Percent 
of pop: 
State | Number | ulation 
| aged 65 
and over 
ae | 385, 419 3.14 
SS Pee 1,948 . 98 
EEL Ea I 959 2.17 
EL och ahgchendedeaind | 1,870 1. 26 
I i tint ehcodndiiin Se 29, 945 3.35 
I ie ot Riemann | 4,094 3. 54 
Connecticut elk eo Ge 4. 82 
«as cagituacencéoces | 1,077 4.09 
District of Columbia... ....... 3,71 6. 64 
Sl wep adiatinigbediieciitees 4, 095 1.72 
ETE Ti UTES | 3,717 1. 69 
| 
Idaho-..... | 1,061 2.44 
ee SL ae as 28, 128 3.73 
nig ss ieonantectdpiihines | 10,142 2.81 
Dion cesuceiansetadmenne 8, 836 3. 24 
Din nits at bcegenutibilinsen | 5, 154 2. 65 
Kentucky... . nie 4,417 1.88 
Gecnncnendainneedennon | 2,748 1. 55 
TDS Cea 6a | 2, 634 2. 82 
LTRS | 6,375 3.90 
Massachusetts... ............. | 22,406 4.78 
En cnmntniimasineaiipaned 15, 434 3.34 
a. AS LT 10, a > 75 
PPE 1, 01 
a ahaa | 115 590 2.84 
Montana.....................| 1, 321 2.60 
in atnteoantaneseucpineed 4, 559 3. 50 
el dhonttccesesthaiad 257 2.34 
New Hampshire... _.......... 2, 808 4. 86 
New Jersey...................| 13, 024 3.31 
New Mexico. .................| 383 1.16 
New York........... | 58,006 | 4.61 
orth Carolina. | 3,590 1. 59 
North Dakota. - 1, 886 | 3. 91 
iiss, conte sabondé 23, 541 | 3.32 
CERNE Apel | 2,988 | 1. 54 
P ee ape | o 600 335 
ennsy: © secceccecesece=} 29, | le 
MB AA PR ESS 2, 371 | 3.37 
| 1,670 | 1. 45 
South Dakota.............__. 1, 769 | 3. 20 
Liddtiartenddsboaseia | 4,244 1.81 
Texas........... 7, 783 | 1. 52 
Utah. ... epeuseens 810 1.91 
Ln a ag adi cil dieses Leeemacen | = | = 
ES 6, o LhsisEbonkiand |, 331 2.4 
West Vignis.--: dgeatipenns | 8, 583 ss 
est — 2, 355 1.70 
[CET 11, 721 3. 78 
Wyoming-_....... B 413 2. 27 
' 
—~- sa + of the Census, U. I Gam gf 
Population: 1950, Special Reports, part 2, chapter C, 
Institutional Population, pp. 55-71. 


State variations in the proportion of 
aged persons in institutions are re- 
lated to differences in the extent of 
facilities for care. Generally speak- 
ing, the low-income, rural States tend 
to have fewer facilities than the high- 
income, industrial States, although, 
as the table indicates, there are ex- 
ceptions. States with below-average 
institutional rates for the aged are 
also States in which the number of 
beds in voluntary homes is by and 
large considerably less than the num- 
ber in city and county homes. There 
appears to be some association be- 
tween a high per capita income, rela- 
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tively generous provision for care 
under voluntary auspices, and an in- 
stitutional rate that is higher than 
the national average. 


Trends, 1900-50 


Perspective on the increase between 
1940 and 1950 in the proportion of 
aged persons living in institutions is 
afforded by the data in table 5. The 
ratio in 1950 was higher than at any 
time since 1900 but still within the 
narrow limits of 2.5-3.1 percent of 
the total number of persons aged 65 
and over. 

This stability in the relative size 
of the institutionalized aged popula- 
tion is the product of several diver- 
gent trends that offset one another. 
During the half-century the propor- 
tion of older persons living in public 
homes for the aged declined, but the 
relative number in private homes for 
the aged and in mental hospitais in- 
creased. 

The decrease in the proportion in 
public homes affected city and county 
homes as well as the Federal and 
State institutions for veterans and 
their dependents and survivors. The 
aged population in the latter group 
of homes at the beginning of the 
present century consisted largely of 
veterans of the Civil War. They have 
been replaced since then by veterans 
of the Spanish-American War and of 
World War I, but because the num- 
bers involved in the war with Spain 
were small, and most World War I 
veterans are still under age 65, the re- 
placement has been partial only. 

The decline in the relative number 
of aged persons cared for in city and 
county homes is the result largely of 
changing standards of institutional 
care and the operations of the Fed- 
eral-State old-age assistance pro- 
gram, which until October 1950 ex- 
cluded from its benefits persons re- 
siding in any public institutions. Until 
relatively recent times, these homes— 
variously designated as almshouses, 

poorhouses, poor farms, county 
asylums, and county infirmaries—had 
housed, in proportions varying from 
State to State, the mentally ill, the 
feeble-minded, the epileptic, the blind, 
the deaf, the chronically ill, vagrants, 
petty criminals, prostitutes, unmar- 
ried mothers, abandoned and neg- 


Table 5.—Estimated number and per. 
cent of persons aged 65 and ove 
in institutions of specified types, 
1900-50 


Persons aged 65 and over in institutions 





| | 
In institutions 








Year primarily for aged Men- 
™ | Ree ees tal 
Total | hos- | Other 
| iz. ..| Pri- | pitals | 
| Total | Public wate 
| ; 
Number (in thousands 
1950.._| 385 | 17/ 60| 157| 14 » 
1940 _. 222 118 58 | 60 x8 16 
1930._.| 188 132; 80| 52 56 |____ 
1920... | 133 | 102| 71 31 S 
1910... 109 87 | 62 25 22 S 
1900...| 78 65; 47 18 3 ho 
| | 
o—_ = 
| As percent of total population 
aged 65 and over 
| 
sste...| 31} 218/ 05] 13 02 
1940. __| 2.5 | 3 | .6 | of U 2 
a... we 2.0 1.2 8 8 ea 
1920...} 27] 21] 14 6 6 
1910__. 2.8 2.2 | 1.6 .6 6 
1900 | 25 2.1 1.5 .6 .4 
Source: Estimated from the following sources 


Bureau of the Census: U. S. Census of Population 
1950, Special Reports, part 2, chapter C, Institutional 
Population; 16th Census of the United States: 1940, 
Population, Special Report on Institutional Popula- 
tion 14 Years Old and Over; Patients in Hospitals for 
Mental Diseases, 1933; Paupers in Almshouses, 1928 
Patients in Hospitals for Mental Disease, 1923; Statis- 
tical Directory of State Institutions for the Defective, 
Dependent and Delinquent Classes (1919); Insane and 
Feeble-Minded in Institutions, 1910; Benevolent Institu- 
tions, 1910; Benevolent Institutions, 1904; Insane and 
Feeble-Minded in Hospitals and Institutions, 1904 
Bureau of Labor Statistics: Homes for Aged in the 
United States, Bull. No. 677 (1941); Care of Aged 
Persons in the United States, Bull. No. 489 (1929 

Population of city and county homes in 1930 and 1940 
estimated in part from annual reports of State welfare 
departments for 26 States, with data for varying 
numbers of years between 1923 and 1950. 


lected children, and the enfeebled 
aged. The care given had often been 
of such a character as to shock pub- 
lic opinion when exposed. 

Over the years the most disgraceful 
of these conditions were eliminated. 
Particular groups of inmates were 
transferred to appropriate medical 
and other specialized institutions, 
others were returned to individual- 
ized care and rehabilitation in their 
own homes, and substantial numbers 
of county homes were converted into 
county infirmaries and county hospi- 
tals. For the aged the major shift out 
of the county homes took place in the 
middle thirties, as old-age assistance 
legislation was adopted throughout 
the country under the stimulus of the 
Social Security Act. Homes in a num- 
ber of States were closed; in others, 
consolidations were effected in the in- 
terest of economy and better service 
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ther 


to the residents. Rough estimates 
suggest that the number of persons 
aged 65 and over in city and county 
homes, which had risen to perhaps 
75,000-85,000 in the early 1930’s under 
conditions of widespread distress and 
in the absence of adequate public as- 
sistance measures, dropped to a little 
more than 50,000 in 1940. The 1950 
Census counted 46,000 in such places. 
These figures represented 1.0, 0.6, and 
0.4 percent of all aged persons in the 
population. That the decline has not 
been greater may be attributed to the 
continuing need of many residents for 
sheltered care, the limited facilities 
in many areas for care under non- 
public auspices, and the development 
of medical and rehabilitative services 
for the aged and chronically ill within 
the county institutions themselves. 

The increase in the relative number 
of aged persons living in nonpublic 
homes is accounted for entirely by 
proprietary nursing homes. The gain 
in the number of residents aged 65 
and over in voluntary homes for the 
aged has barely kept pace with the 
growth in the aged population as a 
whole; they comprised an estimated 
0.6 percent of the total in 1900 and 
0.5 percent in 1950. 

The expansion that has taken place 
in nursing homes merits comment. 
Some of it was undoubtedly stimu- 
lated by the introduction of old-age 
assistance on a large scale in the mid- 
dle thirties, although it was not per- 
haps until the forties that assistance 
standards in the area of medical care 
had been liberalized in enough States 
to make nursing-home care assume 
significant proportions. The assur- 
ance given nursing-home operators of 
a steady income from this source may 
be accounted perhaps the most im- 
portant factor in the multiplication 
of nursing homes all over the country. 
Other influences have been the con- 
tinuing decline in the size of the 
average American home and the 
gradual disappearance of the spare 
room for the aged parent; the in- 
creasing proportion of married wo- 
men at work and therefore not avail- 
able to care for an aged relative at 
home; the gain since 1940 in the rela- 
tive number of aged persons with 
cash income of their own and able 
therefore to purchase nursing-home 
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care; and the improved ability, as a 
result of better economic conditions, 
of relatives to buy such care for aged 
family members. 

Over the half-century 1900-50, by 
far the most sustained growth, abso- 
lute and relative, in the institutional- 
ized aged population has taken place 
in hospitals for the mentally ill. Some 
of the growth must be due to the 
steady increase in facilities for the 
treatment of mental illness, making it 
possible to institutionalize disturbed 
persons who in the earlier years of the 
present century were either kept at 
home or sent to the almshouse. How 
much of the tenfold increase in the 
number of aged patients between 1900 
and 1950 was due to a corresponding 
increase in mental illness among the 
elderly or to the insufficiency of other 
types of sheltered care is a moot 
point. The rapid growth in proprie- 
tary nursing homes and the long 
waiting lists for admission to most 
voluntary nonprofit homes suggest 
the existence of a large volume of un- 
met need for domiciliary and simple 
nursing care. 

To make this point is to invite 
speculation on future trends in the 
institutional care of the aged. The 
present age structure of the popula- 
tion makes it probable that in the 
next few decades the number of per- 
sons past age 65 will continue to in- 
crease at a more rapid rate than the 
population as a whole, and that the 
fastest growing segment will be per- 
sons over age 75. The need for 
sheltered-care facilities is therefore 
likely to expand even more rapidly 
than in the recent past. Meeting the 
demand will put community planning 
efforts to a severe test. A substantial 
expansion in Federal facilities may 
be anticipated as the 3 million or 
more living World War I veterans 
pass into their sixties and seventies, 
and as, later in the century, an even 
larger number of World War II veter- 
ans reaches those ages. The relatively 
slow growth in the past in voluntary 
facilities does not encourage much 
hope that substantial relief can be ex- 
pected from this quarter. There re- 
main proprietary nursing homes and 
hospitals for the mentally ill. In- 
creases in the number of aged pa- 
tients in both types of facilities may 


be expected. Recent experiments in 
some cities in boarding-home care for 
the aged suggest other possibilities. 


Technical Note 


The institutional population dis- 
cussed in this article consists of per- 
sons, other than staff members and 
their families, living in places classi- 
fied by the Bureau of the Census as 
institutions. For the purposes of the 
1950 Census, certain dwelling places 
were defined as institutions if they 
“provide care for persons suffering 
from various types of disabilities, in 
which the length of stay is relatively 
long; in which, by virtue of the length 
of stay and disability, persons under 
care are classified as usual residents 
and excluded from the labor force; 
and in which some general public in- 
terest attaches to the type of dis- 
ability involved. Specifically, it in- 
cludes persons under care in correc- 
tional institutions, hospitals for men- 
tal disease, tuberculosis hospitals, 
homes for the aged and dependent, 
nursing, rest, and convalescent 
homes, homes and schools for the 
mentally and physically handicapped, 
homes for neglected and dependent 
children, training schools for juvenile 
delinquents, detention homes, and 
homes for unwed mothers.’ 

This definition of institutional 
population excluded, with some minor 
exceptions, patients in general hospi- 
tals, members of religious orders 
living in convents and monasteries, 
and persons in disciplinary barracks 
or in hospital facilities for mental pa- 
tients maintained by the Armed 
Forces. 

Places classified as homes for the 
aged comprise “a somewhat hetero- 
geneous group of places, which have 
in common only that fact that a ma- 
jority of the persons under care are 
older persons. It is clear that, in ad- 
dition to age, economic dependency 
and various kinds of infirmity ac- 
count for the presence of many of the 
residents of these places . . . Federal 
and State homes comprise, generally, 
domiciliary facilities operated by the 
Veterans Administration and old 
soldiers homes operated by the States. 
County and city homes represent the 
survivors of the traditional county 
home or county poor farm and still 
retain a considerable heterogeneity 

(Continued on page 19) 


2 U.S. Census of Population: 1950, Vol. 
IV, Special Reports, part 2, chapter C, 
Institutional Population, p. 4. 
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Notes and Brief Reports 


Social Welfare Expenditures 


During the fiscal year 1951-52 
social welfare expenditures in the 
United States under civilian public 
programs increased by about $1 bil- 
lion, or 5 percent. The continued 


Table 1.—Social welfare expenditures 


growth of old-age and survivors in- 
surance and a substantial increase in 
expenditures for public education 
were primarily responsible for the in- 
crease in the total. Veterans’ benefits 
declined, as fewer veterans had any 
remaining educational credits on 


in the United States under civilian 


public programs, fiscal years 1949-50, 1950-51, and 1951-52! 



























































[In millions] 
Program 1951-52 1950-51 1949-50 
Total 
$24,950.5 |  $23,760.0| $23, 796.4 
5, 662.3 4, 760. 5 4, 727.3 
2, 584.1 2, 585.1 2, 586.0 
2, 553. 5 2, 405. 2 2, 186. 7 
679.4 | 526. 4 P 481.9 
8, 753.8 7, 976.7 , 7,239.1 
4, 717.4 5, 506.1 | | 6, 525.4 
| ly 
From Federal fun 
EES ESD aE aa ss ees 0's | $9,841.5| $9,634.6|) — $0,482.7 
i sheieetnennteeongonpertenpacesdbbehiiiids 3, 331.4 | 2, 711.6 | 1, 877.8 
Old-age and survivors insurance. -.........................-..- 2, 067.0 1, 568. 5 734.1 
EE EI ETL LI TE EE 390.7 321.0 304.4 
Public employee retirement. _.-_....... i 5h aa 586. 1 555. 433.6 
Unemployment insurance and employment service. - - 195.3 177.8 179.9 
Railroad unemployment insurance... -............- 26.3 28.3 119.6 
temporary disability insurance 27.7 | 23.9 31.1 
jon 38.3 32.1 25.1 
1,210.7 1, 189.6 | 1, 097.2 
350.4 321.4 258. 8 
120.6 113.9 112.1 
253. 8 126.7 73.4 
4, 574.6 5,171.4 6, 063. 4 
2, 193. 2 2, 120.8 2, 092.8 
aw 11.0 148.3 
765. 1 601.1 742.1 
1, 381.0 2, 020. 5 2, 689. 1 
234.5 328.1 391.1 
From State and local funds 

RET LTT eae aan weedy | ete Cee eee Ae $15,109.0| $14,125.4| — $14,318.7 
NS el ccs Ne iM sales As ea Te 2, 330.9 | 2, 048.9 2, 849. 5 
Public employee retirement... ...................----.------- | 404.0 | 367.0 | 310.0 

Unemployment insurance and employment service. - - a 991.8 | 872.7 1, 862. 
State temporary disability insurance... 222222222 176.7 | 139.6 73.5 
Workmen’s compensation *. _....................--.------.---! 758.4 669. 6 603. 6 
i ee sesdenedoousoebues 1, 373.4 1, 305. 5 | 1, 488.8 
Health and medical services *....................--.------------ 2, 203. 1 2, 083. 8 | 1, 927.9 
Te ES ETERS Le ELS FA 558. | 412.5 | 369. 8 
SS a EN 8, 500.0 7, 850. 0 | 7, 215.7 
re ears ee soahemmenennngia 142.8 334.7 462.0 








assistance, aid to dependent children, aid 
to the blind, aid to the permanently and totally dis- 
abled, and, from State and local funds, general 


assistance. 

3 Includes hospital construction and medical re- 
search; excludes veterans’ programs, medical ex- 
penditures of the Mili tablishment and the 
tomic Energy Commission, and health and medi- 

services provided in connection with public 
education, public assistance, workmen's compen- 
sation, and those subordinate to the performance of 


&> 


M4 


other functions such as those of the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority. 

4 Represents vocational rehabilitation (other than 
medical rehabilitation services, included under 
health and medical services), child welfare services, 
school lunch program, and institutional care. 

* Excludes Federal bonus payments, appropri- 
ations to Government life insurance trust fund, and 
accounts of several small revolving funds. 

* Includes burial awards. 

7 Includes hospital construction. 

* Vocational rehabilitation, specially adapted 
homes and automobiles for disabled veterans, coun- 
seling, beneficiaries’ travel, loan guaranty, and 
domiciliary care. 

* Re nts payments by private insurance car- 
riers, State funds, and self-insurers of benefits pay- 
able under State law and estimated costs of State 
administration. Administrative costs of private in- 
surance carriers and self-insurers not available. 


which to draw. Public expenditures 
for health and medical services in. 
creased about 6 percent. Public ag. 
sistance remained at about the same 
level in 1951-52 as in the preceding 
year, in spite of a 5-percent rise ip 
the consumers’ price index. 

The $25 billion spent for social] we]. 
fare programs in 1951-52 represented 
7.4 percent of the gross national pro. 
duct in that year, a slightly smaller 
proportion than in 1950-51 (table 2). 
Because of the large increase in goy.- 
ernment spending, primarily for de. 
fense purposes, social welfare pro- 
grams accounted for a considerably 
smaller proportion of total govern. 
ment expenditures than in the pre. 
vious few years—27 percent as com- 
pared with 34 percent or 35 percent, 
Social welfare expenditures from Fed. 
eral funds accounted for 15 percent 
of all Federal Government expendi- 
tures' when veterans’ programs are 
included in social welfare and 8 per- 
cent when they are excluded. About 61 
percent of all expenditures from State 
and local funds were for social welfare 
programs.? 

As in earlier years, about 60 percent 
of all social welfare expenditures 
came from State and local funds, and 
about 40 percent came from Federal 
funds. If the veterans’ programs are 
excluded, three-fourths of the re- 
maining social welfare expenditures 
were from State and local funds and 
only one-fourth were from Federal 
funds. Of the Federal funds used for 
programs other than those for vet- 
erans, more than one-third repre- 
sented grants-in-aid to the States or 
localities for programs administered 
by State or local governments. 

Some of the figures shown in table 


~ Total Federal expenditures represent 
the cash consolidated budget of the Fed- 
eral Government—that is, expenditures 
from general revenues and from trust 
funds, excluding interfund transfers. 

2 State and local government expendi- 
tures include expenditures from State ac- 
counts in the unemployment trust fund 
but exclude Federal grants-in-aid. Data 
for earlier years published in the Bulletin 
for February 1953, table 5, last column, 
included Federal grants-in-aid in the 
base; all the figures for social welfare 
expenditures from State and local funds 
as a percent of State and local govern- 
ment expenditures for all purposes would 
have been between 5 and 6 percentage 
points higher than those shown if cor- 
rected for this error. 
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Table 2.—Social welfare expenditures 
under civilian public programs in 
relation to gross national product, 
fiscal years 1949-50, 1950-SI, and 
1951-52 


i i | 

| Social welfare expenditures 

| as percent of gross 
national product 


























Program eed nine cit 
1951-52 | 1950-51 | 1949-50 
Total......-------| 74] 77 8.7 
Velvene’ programs... 1.4] 1.8 | 2.4 
All others...........-- | 60 5.9 | 6.3 
Social insurance. . 1.7 1.5 1.7 
Publicaid......... 8 | 8 | ‘9 
Health and medical . | -8 | 8 | 8 
Education... -...-.-.-.- 2.6 2.6 ae | 
2 2 | A 


Other... ....-.-..---- 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





1 have been revised on the basis of 
more recent data or estimates than 
were available at the time the his- 
torical series for the years 1936-37 
through 1950-51, presented in the 
February 1953 issue of the BULLETIN, 
was prepared. The changes that are 
large enough to be significant for the 
analyses of trends occur in the data 
on expenditures from State and local 
funds. There is a considerable time 
lag in the availability of reported 
data for programs not supported by 
Federal grants-in-aid, and some of 
the estimates, particularly those re- 
lating to local government expendi- 
tures, are rough and subject to fur- 
ther change as new data become 
availabie. The revised figures in table 
1 can be compared with those for 
earlier years without significant dis- 
tortion of trends for all programs ex- 
cept education. The figures in table 
1 on State and local expenditures for 
education incorporate a revised esti- 
mate of school construction expendi- 
tures. The comparable revised figure 
for State and local expenditures for 
education in the fiscal years 1943-44 
through 1948-49 are as follows: 


Amount 
Year (in millions) 

BRE Ts Re ee $2,914.2 
NS ca Wix Wes déc 6 den» o'ece 8,280.0 
5690's 66berens whee 3,654.2 
ss na a5 chi wk aed bee 4,235.6 
PE coca aes ae} ke8-4 ae 5,424.8 
EE. dahwwes 46.66 seaddeee 6,288.1 


For earlier years the differences be- 
tween the revised estimates and those 
published in the February 1953 But- 
LETIN are negligible. 
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Employers, Workers, and 
Wages, October 1952-— 
March 1953 

Dusing October-December 1952 the 


number of workers in covered em- 
ployment, not including the self-em- 


ployed, with wages taxable under old- 
age and survivors insurance is esti- 
mated at 43 million—2.9 percent 
higher than in the fourth quarter of 
1951 but 7.5 percent lower than in the 
third quarter of 1952. Their taxable 
wages, estimated at $24 billion, in- 


Estimated number of employers' and workers and estimated amount of wages 
in employment covered under old-age and survivors insurance, for s; 


























periods, 1940-53? 
[Corrected to Aug. 24, 1953) 
| | 
Workers | All Total payrolls 
| with | Taxable wages* | workers in in ecveed 
Employers, taxable | covered | employment ¢ 
reporting employ- 
Year and quarter ’ ee | men’ 
( period? Total | Average during Total | Average 
thousands) (in pe per period ¢ in per 
thousands)| Millions)| worker (in )| worker 
ds) 
2, 500 35, 393 . 974 393 | $35, 668 $1, 008 
2, 646 40, 976 41, 848 1,021 40, 976 45, 463 1,110 
2, 655 46, 363 52, 939 1, 142 , 363 58, 219 1, 256 
2, 304 47, 656 62, 423 1,310 47,656 60, 653 1, 462 
2, 469 46, 296 64, 426 1, 392 46, 296 73, 349 1, 584 
2,614 46, 392 62, 945 | 1, 357 46, 392 71, 560 1, 543 
3, 017 48, 845 69, 088 1,414 48, 845 79, 260 1,623 
3, 246 48, 908 78, 372 1, 602 48, 908 92, 449 1,890 
3, 298 49, 018 84, 122 1,716 49, 018 102, 255 2, 086 
3, 316 46, 796 81, 808 1, 748 46, 796 99, 989 2, 137 
3, 340 48, 100 87, 498 1,819 48, 100 109, 804 2, 283 
4, 440 54,600 | 110,910 2, 031 54,600 | 133,800 2, 451 
4, 430 56, 000 118, 700 2, 120 56,000 | 144,000 2, 587 
2, 287 36, 038 16, 840 467 36, 038 17, 307 483 
2, 416 38, 055 17, 845 469 38, 153 19, 079 500 
2, 478 39, 670 17, 709 446 40, 228 20, 222 503 
2, 513 37, 945 16, 604 440 39, 930 22, 562 565 
2, 509 38, 765 20, 805 38, 765 21, 497 555 
2, 587 39, 801 20, 655 519 40,175 22, 245 554 
July-September__._........ 2, 617 40, 255 19, 555 486 41, 155 23, 035 560 
October-December_........ 2, 609 37, 448 17, 357 463 40, 7 25, 672 630 
1948 
Jan .  —aceere: 2, 588 39, 560 23, 080 583 39, 560 28, 923 605 
Se. Lik oc kinwdid 2, 690 40, 245 22, 708 564 40, 24, 668 609 
July-September__........../ 2, 699 40, 585 21, 150 521 41, 675 25, 700 617 
October-December__....... 2, 661 36, 790 17, 184 467 41, 27, 064 673 
1949 
Jan ~March._.......... 2, 639 38, 162 23, 371 613 38, 162 24, 254 636 
DE iiiccenacces 2, 693 38, 591 22, 57 585 38, 864 24, 570 632 
Jfly-September__..........) 2, 697 38, 333 20, 160 526 39, 601 24, 971 631 
October-December......... } 2, 692 34, 529 15, 701 455 30, 477 26, 194 664 
1950 
Jan ao 2, 671 37, 400 23, 490 628 37, 400 24, 316 650 
April-June *_.............. 2, 766 39, 200 24, 052 614 39, 500 26, 210 664 
July-September *_......... 2, 768 40, 400 22, 382 | 554 41, 800 28, 165 674 
October-December *__..... 2, 741 36, 200 17, 574 485 41, 700 31, 113 746 
1961 
January-March *_......... | 3, 552 43, 600 30, 175 43, 600 30, 900 709 
roo SS) Cee 3, 630 45, 200 30, 515 675 45, 500 900 723 
July-September *_........ | 3, 609 45,500 | 27,658 608 46, 500 34, 000 731 
October-December *.------ | 3.616 | 41,800 | 22,562 40 | 46,500 | 36, 000 774 
1952 | 
January-March *..........! 3, 580 45, 000 33, 200 738 45, 000 34, 000 756 
April-June #.............-. | 3, 650 46, 000 32, 500 707 46, 500 35, 000 753 
July-September *........-. 3, 630 | 46,500 | 29,000 624 47, 500 36, 000 758 
October-December * _...-- 3, 580 | 43,000 | 24,000 | 558 48, 000 39, 000 812 
1953 | 
January-March ¢.......... | 3,600) 48,000 | 37,000 | 771 48,000 | 38,000 792 

















1 Number corresponds to number of employer re- 
turns. A return may relate to more than } establish- 
ment if employer operates several separate establish- 
ments but reports for concern as a whole. 

2Data exclude joint coverage under the railroad 
retirement and old-age and survivors insurance 


programs. 
* For quarterly and annual data for 1937-39 see the 
Bulletin, February 1947, p. 31. Quarterly data for 
other years were in the August 1947, February 1948, 
and January 1953 issues. 
4 For a description of the series and quarterly data 


for 1940 see the Bulletin, August 1947, ae 30. Quar- 
terly data for other years were in the February 1948 
and January 1953 issues. 

* Preliminary. 

* Preliminary; includes data for new coverage 
under the 1950 amendments, except for self-emplo: 
persons and their earnings. In 1951 an estimated 58 
million persons, including the self-employed, had 
taxable earnings of $120.1 billion, or $2,071 per person 
with taxable earnings; for ry. a corresponding 
figures were 60 million, $128.0 billion, and $2,133. 
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creased 6.4 percent from the total for 
October-December 1951 but declined 
17.2 percent from that for the third 
quarter of 1952. The increases resulted 
from the growth in economic activity; 
the declines followed the seasonal pat- 
tern observed in past years and re- 
sulted from the operation of the limi- 
tation on taxable wages. 

The number of employees with tax- 
able wages in January-March 1953 
(estimated at 48 million) and their 
taxable wages (estimated at $37 bil- 
lion) increased seasonally 11.6 per- 
cent and 54.0 percent, respectively, 
from the total for the preceding quar- 
ter. Increases of 6.7 percent and 11.4 
percent from January-March 1952 
were the result of over-all gains in 
employment and wage rates. 

The expansion of economic activity 
is also evident in the number of em- 
ployees and amount of wages paid in 
covered employment in the fourth 
quarter of 1952 and the first quarter 
of 1953. In October-December 1952, 
an estimated 48 million employees, 
with a total payroll of $39 billion, 
earned an average of $812 in covered 
employment. These totals represent 
gains of 3.2 percent, 8.3 percent, and 
4.9 percent, respectively, from those 
for the corresponding quarter of 
1951; they were 1.1 percent, 8.3 per- 
cent, and 7.1 percent higher than the 
figures for July-September 1952. 

Seasonal declines in January- 
March 1953 reduced the estimated 
payroll 2.6 percent from the preced- 
ing quarter’s total to $38 billion, and 
the average earnings per worker 
dropped 2.5 percent to $792. In line, 
however, with increases in employ- 
ment, hours of work, and wage rates, 

these January-March totals were sub- 
stantially higher—11.8 percent and 
4.8 percent—than those in the same 
quarter of 1952. 

In the calendar year 1952, accord- 
ing to preliminary estimates, 56 mil- 
lion persons received taxable wages 
amounting to $118.7 billion —~—in- 
creases of 2.6 percent and 7.0 percent, 
respectively, from 1951. The average 
taxable wage of $2,120 was 4.4 per- 
cent more than the average a year 
earlier. These changes resulted in the 
main from the increase in business 
activity. An estimated 4 million per- 
sons reported taxable earnings from 
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self-employment covered by the pro- 
gram amounting to $9.3 billion for 
1952. 

The estimated number of employers 
paying taxable wages was about 3.6 
million in each quarter from the be- 
ginning of 1952 through January- 
March 1953. For the calendar year 
1952, the total number of employers 
is estimated at 4.4 million, approxi- 
mately the same as in 1951. 





Revision of Public 
Assistance Tables 


Effective with data for July 1953, 
which appear in this issue of the 
Bu.uetin, the tables presenting in- 
formation on public assistance cases 
and payments have been revised. In 
the past, the basic tables for all pro- 
grams have excluded vendor pay- 
ments for medical care and cases re- 
ceiving only such payments. 

The revised tabulations for old-age 
assistance, aid to the blind, aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled, 
and aid to dependent children now in- 
clude all cases receiving money pay- 
ments, vendor payments for medical 
care, or both types of payments; they 
also show the total amount of assis- 
tance, including money payments to 
recipients and vendor payments for 
medical care (tables 18, 19, 20, and 21 
in this issue). For the case counts the 
changes from those previously pub- 
lished are relatively small because 
few recipients aided under these pro- 
grams receive only vendor payments 
for medical care. Inclusion of vendor 
payments raises substantially total 
payments and average payments, 
however, in some of the States that 
make vendor payments for medical 
care. 

In previous issues of the BULLETIN 
the total and average amounts of 
vendor payments, and the average 
payments including vendor payments 
have been published for those States 
reporting such payments from funds 
for the special types of public assis- 
tance. These tables will continue to be 
published (tables 14 and 15 in this 
issue). Table 15 has been expanded to 
include the average money payment 
for those States making vendor pay- 
ments. Thus it will be possible for any- 


one to find out the average amount of | 
money payments by referring to table | 
15 or to the specific program table 
Tables 14 and 15 now carry totals for 
all States combined. 

Table 22, showing data for genera) 
assistance, will continue to exclude 
cases receiving only vendor pay- 
ments for medical care and the 
amount of such payments. Because 
of differing policies among States re- 
garding the use of general assistance 
funds to pay medical bills for recipj- 
ents of the special types of assistance, 
it seems inadvisable to change the 
base of the published data for the 
general assistance program. 

Data in tables showing trends in 
cases and payments (tables 11 and 12 
in this issue) reflect the above 
changes. For the special types of 
public assistance the series has been 
revised back to October 1950—the 
first month in which the Federal 
Government could contribute to ven- 
dor payments—and the continuous 
series appears in this BULLETIN. Al- 
though vendor payments for medical 
care from general assistance funds 
are excluded from the column for the 
general assistance program, the total 
amount of such payments is included 
in the “total” column. Some States 
report vendor payments for medical 
care from general assistance funds on 
a semiannual rather than a monthly 
basis. “Total” payments in table 12, 
as indicated in the footnote to the 
table, include an estimated monthly 
amount for such States. The “total” 
column also includes payments from 
special medical funds administered 
by assistance agencies in a few 
States; inadditionit gives an estimated 
amount for one State that reports 
semiannually on medical care pay- 
ments from funds for the special types 
of assistance. 

National average payments, in- 
cluding vendor payments for medical 
care for the special types of public 
assistance, by month, October 1950- 
July 1953, are also shown in this 
issue (table 13). 
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Social Security Administration 


BurREAU OF OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS 
INSURANCE. DIVISION OF PROGRAM 
AnaLysis. Selected Findings of the 
National Survey of Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance Beneficiaries, 


1951. Baltimore: The Bureau, 
June 1953. 10 pp. and 12 tables. 
Processed. 


Data based on personal interviews 
with 18,000 old-age and aged-widow 
insurance beneficiaries on the rolls in 
December 1950. Limited free distribu- 
tion; apply to the Bureau of Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance, Social Se- 
curity Administration, Baltimore 2, 
Md. 

OFFICE OF THE COMMISSIONER. DIVI- 
SION OF RESEARCH AND STATISTICS. 
Major Changes in Social Security 
Legislation, 1952 (with Supplemen- 
tary Information to May 1953). 
Washington: The Division, June 
1953. 90 pp. Processed. 

Third supplement to Social Se- 
curity Legislation Throughout the 
World, published in 1950 as Report 
No. 16 of the Division of Research 
and Statistics. Limited free distribu- 
tion; apply to the Division of Re- 
search and Statistics, Office of the 
Commissioner, Social Security Ad- 
ministration, Washington 25, D. C. 


General 


InDIA (REPUBLIC). PLANNING COMMIS- 
SION. The First Five Year Plan: 
A Summary. New Delhi: Gov- 
ernment of India, 1952. 149 pp. 

INTERNATIONAL LABOR OrFrice. World 
Labour Report, 1953: Report of 
the Director-General. (Interna- 
tional Labor Conference, Thirty- 
Sixth Session, Geneva, 1953, Report 
I.) Geneva: The Office, 1953. 
140 pp. 

JORDANA DE Pozas, Luis. Los Seguros 
Sociales en Espana de 1936 a 1950, 
and Los Seguros Sociales en Espana 
en 1951 y 1952. Madrid: Instituto 
Nacional de Previsi6én, 1953. 220 
pp. and 236 pp. 

Official reviews of social insurance 
in Spain, with appendixes providing 


* Prepared in the Library of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Orders for items listed should be directed 
to publishers and booksellers; Federal 
publications for which prices are listed 
should be ordered from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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| Recent Publications 


statistical, administrative, and biblio- 
graphical details. 


PutnaM, Peter. Keep Your Head 


Up, Mr. Putnam! New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1952. 171 pp. 
$2.50. 


The author describes his experi- 
ences at the Seeing Eye School at 
Morristown, N. J., and tells how he 
was able to adjust to his blindness. 
SWEDEN. SOCIAL WELFARE BoarpD. So- 

cial Sweden. Stockholm: The 

Board, 1952. 462 pp. 

An official manual on all phases of 
Sweden’s social services. Includes 
chapters on social insurance, child 
welfare, public assistance, health ser- 
vices, a.1d education. 

THE Tax FounpaTIon. Financing Un- 
employment Compensation. (Proj- 
ect Note No. 32.) New York: The 
Foundation, 1953. 40 pp. 

UNITED NATIONS. ECONOMIC AND So- 
ciaL Councit. Selected List of 
Books, Pamphlets, and Periodicals 
in English on Community Organi- 
zation and Development. New 
York: United Nations, Mar. 1953. 
24 pp. 

U. S. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCA- 
TION, AND WELFARE. OFFICE OF VO- 
CATIONAL REHABILITATION. Sixth 
Annual Workshop on Guidance, 
Training, and Placement, April 27- 
May 1, 1953; Report of Proceedings. 
(Rehabilitation Service Series, No. 
236, Parts I-III.) Washington: 
The Office, June 1953. 3 parts. 
Processed. 

Part I considers diagnostic guides, 
the team approach, sheltered work- 
shops, and casework supervision; 
Part II deals with community organi- 
zation, small business enterprises, 
marketing, and rural projects; and 
Part III discusses the rehabilitation 
of the mentally retarded and the 
emotionally disturbed. 


Retirement and Old Age 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED 
States. New Chamber Policy on 
Social Security Program for the 
Aged: Results of Referendum 93. 
Washington: The Chamber, 1953. 
24 pp. 

CONSULTANTS ON SOCIAL SECURITY. A 
Report to the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare on Exten- 
sion of Old-Age and Survivors In- 
surance to Additional Groups of 
Current Workers. Washington: 
U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 1953. 32 pp. 


CRaABBE, R. J. W., and Poyser, C. A. 
Pension and Widows’ and Orphans’ 
Funds. Cambridge: Published for 
the Institute of Actuaries and the 
Faculty of Actuaries by Cambridge 
University Press, 1953. 240 pp. $4. 
A textbook covering fundamental 

principles. 

CRUIKSHANK, NELson H. “Your Stake 
in the Social Security Trust Fund.” 
American Federationist, Washing- 
ton, Vol. 60, July 1953, pp. 12-15. 
20 cents. 

Answers the various attacks on the 
trust fund. 

Hauser, Pumie M. “Facing the Im- 
plications of an Aging Population.” 
Social Service Review, Chicago, Vol. 
27, June 1953, pp. 162-176. $1.75. 
The major factors affecting the 

problems of aging, and the need for 

personal, social, and economic ad- 
justment to old age. 

HouMAN, HELEN FISHER. “Old Age 
Security in Postwar Britain: Ad- 
justing Pensions to Rising Prices, 
1946-52.” Social Service Review, 
Chicago, Vol. 27, June 1953, pp. 
177-192. $1.75. 

MINNESOTA. COMMISSION ON AGING. 
Minnesota’s Aging Citizens: A Re- 
port on Their Employment, Recrea- 
tion, Living Arrangements, Eco- 
nomic Welfare. St. Paul: The 
Commission, Jan. 1953. 68 pp. 

U. S. Presmwent. Definite Plan for 
Making Our Social-Security Pro- 
grams More Effective. Message... 
(H. Doc. 225, 83d Cong., 1st sess.) 
Washington: U. S. Govt. Print. 
Off., 1953. 6 pp. 

Recommends “extension of cover- 
age to most of the major groups not 
now covered by any social insurance 
or public retirement system.” 


Public Welfare and Relief 


Davipson, GEORGE F., and Hare, EpGar, 
Jr. “The Relationship Between In- 
come Maintenance and Service 
Programs in Public Welfare: A Di- 
alogue.” Social Work Journal, New 
York, Vol. 34, July 1953, pp. 114- 
118 f. 75 cents. 

FAMILY SERVICE ASSOCIATION OF AMER- 
IcA. COMMITTEE ON METHODS AND 
Score. Scope and Methods of the 
Family Service Agency: Report... 
New York: The Association, 1953. 
22 pp. 40 cents. 

Casework programs, community 
planning, group education, profes- 
sional education, research, and meth- 
ods of social casework treatment. 


(Continued on page 22) 
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Current Operating Statistics 


Table 1.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-53 
[In thousands; data corrected to Sept. 10, 1953] 
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Retirement, disability, and survivor Unemployment insurance 
t, y programs presrems 
M tirement and Tem | 
on Te tan 
Survivor benefits disability 
i 
sendin benefits benefits * i 
Monthly Lump-sum ? Rail- Vete: ,, Unem- 
c State rans | ploy- 
Rail- ivil road | jaws | ,Jeeis- | ment 
Social rowd | Serv- | Veter- Civil Unem-| * lation " | insur. 
Secu- | Retire- | ic¢ | 808 Ad- | socia) | Rail | Serv. | Veter- | Social State | ploy- ance 
rity ment Com minis- Seeu- road ice | ans Ad-| Secu- laws *| ment Act " 
Act mis- | tration * Retire- Other * Insur- 
Act sion ! rity ment | Com minis- | rity ones 
Number of beneficiaries 
] ] 
3, 120.3 352.7 176. 5| 2, 424. 4! 1,488.2) 150.9) 40.6) 1,044.2 28.4 12.1! 32.6! 26.9 870. 0 0.3 6 
3 3, 184.5 354, 7) 178.3) 2,420.3)'91,495.4) 151.1 41.3) 1,047.2 31.9 11.2) 30/7) 33.1 979. 9) -2; 728 
3, 275.4 353.1 179.3) 2,435.5) 1,511.9) 150.5 42.3; 1,050.4 32.7 10.9 30.4 36.9 630. 8) -l| 37.9 
3, 345.9 354.5 179.6 2, 446.8} 1,534.4) 152.2) 43.8) 1,057.0 39.7 11.7) 30. 4) 36.9 530.0 -l| @5 
3, 393. 2 357.3 182.8; 2,453.2) 1,549.2) 151.8 42.8; 1,060.1 32.4 10.3 29. 7) 33.9 535. 9 10.2; 30.6 
3, 455. 8 358.0) 181.9) 2,460.5) 1,560.8 152.9) 43.6) 1,063.4 40.9 10.1 31.7] 39.7 672. 5) 19. 0) 41.9 
j 
| 
3, 518.1 359. 7 183. 7 2, 466. 2) 1,590.3) 153.0 45.7| 1,071.4 41.4 11.6 ae 40.2 952. 5 31.0) &.7 
3, 597.8 361.3 184. 6 2, 470. 2| 1,606.4) 153.8 46.6; 1,074.7 37. 0) 11.1; 32.0 u.3 956. 3) 38.4) 60.0 
3, 680. 7 362. 0 185.7 2, 476.1; 1,624.4) 154.8) 47.5) 1,077.6 44.3 13. 5| 36.7 33. 9) 929. 9) 41.8) 687.4 
3, 754.0 365. 4 186. 5 2, 486. 5) 1,647.1) 155.6 48.4) 1,083.2 47.7| 14.7; 35.0 31. 3) 840. 4) 36.7; 45.3 
3,822.7} 368.1) 187.5) 2,496.5) 1,664.0) 156.3) 49.4) 1,086.4) 47.0) 129 33.6) 27.3) 772.1 31.3) 27.5 
3, 887.3 370. 5 189. 0 2, 505.8) 1,686.3) 157.1 50.9; 1,089.3 46.9) 12.44 34.9 29.8) 73. 1) 20.2; 220 
3, 937.8 372.0 190. 4 2, 516.0) 1,600.8) 158.1 51.1) 1,000.9 — 12. 4) wend 28. 1, 675.0 30.1; 21.7 
| | { | 
A.vount of benefits 
198, 702 $21, 074 #114108 $62,019) $317,851 #74 $1, 448|.......| $105, 606) $11,736) $12, 267'....._. 
1, 085, 488 55,141; 119,912) 64,933) 320,561; 25,454) 1,550).......| 111,799) 13,328 13,943)....... 
1, 130, 721) 80, 305 122, 806, 68,115; 325,265) 41,702) 1,603).......; 111,193, 15,038) 14,342).._.._. 
921, 465 97,257; 125,795, 72,961 331,350 57,763 1, $2, 857 643 
1,118,798; 119.009; 129,707) 77,193 456, 279| 76, 942) 1, 5, 035). ' | , 
2,065, 566; 157.391! 137,140) 83,874! 607,830) 104,231| 1, 4, 600) ........| 445, 866; 126,630 359 
5, 149, 761 230, 285; 149, 188) 94, 585) 1, 268,984) 130,139) 1, <_ Sees | 1,004,850) 1,743,718) 39,917 
4,700,827; 299.830) 177,053, 106,876 1,676,029) 153,109) 19,283 '....._. 26,024) $11,368, 776,165) 970, 542, 30,401 
4, 510, 041 366, 887; 208, 132, 852| 1,711, 182) 176,736) 36,011 35, 572! 30,843; 793,265; 510,167) 28, 500 
5, 694, 080 454, 483) 240, 893; 158,973) 1,692, 215) 201, 360) 39,257) 4,317! 33,158; 31,771) 50,066, 30,103 1,737,279) 430, 104 103, 506 
5, 375, 811 718, 473) 254, 240| 175, 787| 1, 732, 208) 290, 672| 43,884) 8, 409 32,740} 33, 578) 89,259, 28,099 1,373, 426) 34, 653, 50, 804 
5, 708, 384; 1,361,046) 268,733) 196, 529 1, 647, 938! 523, 485 49, 527) 14,014 57,337; 33,356 147,862) 26,297, 840,411) 2, 234; 20, 217 
6, 548, 745; 1,613,364; 361,200) 225,120) 1,722,225) 615, 605; 74,085) 19, 986 63, 208 ey. yas rags en oon 41,798 
519, 865 116,124; 28,698) 17, 147, 536 46,173) 5,747, 1,501 3,893; 3,606 3,531 2, 045 88, 612) 26, 6,004 
536,211; 119,613) 28,807) 18,215 3 46,401; 5,765) 1,627 4,703} 2,814) 3,160) 3,600 95, 389 14) 7,765 
531, 121 141, ZB. 20, 859 52,522} 5,765) 1,928 4,915; 3,441) 3,311 4, 184 62, 004) 9 3,706 
534, 144, 28,684) 21, 084 53,301) 5,837) 1,971! 6,185) 3,305; 3,461, 4,302) 54, 227) 6, 3,058 
523, 997 147,316) 28,954) 21, 068 53,918; 6,217) 1,988) 5,219; 3,023) 2,962) 3,830) 47, 730) 985; 2,870 
560, 074 150, 481 28,961; 21, 264 54,608; 6,277) 2,048 6,737; 2,806 3, “fi — 2, 107) 4,130 
| ' 
589,807| 153,791 20,058) 21, 350 55, 502) 6,284) 2,081 6,876; 3,173) 3,477) 4,343) 94, 360 3, 274| 5 M43 
589, 555 158, 29,176; 21, 525 56,196) 6,332) 2,113) 6,250, 2,991) 3,217 3, 474) 86, 827) 3, 671) 5, 486 
604,143) 162,638; 29,271) 21,817 56,948) 6, 389) 2, 148| 7,444, 3,732; 4,079) 3,804) 92, 308 4,407, 5,868 
509,716; 166, 20,551; 21, 798 7, 6, 433; 2,210 7,998, 4,484) 3,900| 3,308) 82, 990 3,889) 4,208 
500,688; 170,028; 29,753) 22, 58,606! 6,488) 2,229, 8,028} 4,004) 3,588 2,875) 72,144 3,142) 2,682 
503,838' 173,457; 29,950) 22,218 59,542) 6,552) 2, 264) 8,018; 3,711) 3,919 3,138) 72, 033 3,003; 2,040 
597, 176,244; 30, 22, 415 uy 6, 606) oan 7, 897 aes ieee 3, 077) 60, 175 3,322, 1,000 
' 
1 Under the Social aa, retirement benefits—old-age, wife’s, and hus- fornia; also excludes private plans in California and New Jersey except for 
band’s benefits, and benefits of old beneficiaries— estimated. calendar-year totals. 
the other disability: December © Represents average weekly number of beneficiaries. 
1 "! Represents average number of beneficiaries in a 14-day registration period. 


Under 3 benefits for age 
1661 spoure's annuities under the Railroad Retiremen Ket. 

s for civil-service retirement and disability fund; excludes noncontribu- 

tory ade euler the Pename Canal Conswestion Annuity Adt. 
June 1948, retirement and disability benefits include payments to sur- 
vivors under joint and sur~ ‘vor elections. 

§ Pensions and compensation, and subsistence payments to disabled veterans 

— widow's, widower’s, parent’s, and child’s benefits; partly esti- 
mated. 

5 Annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections, and, beginning Feb- 
ruary 1947, survivor benefits—widow’s, widower’s (first paid December 1951), 
widow’s current, parent’s, and child’s ts. 

* Payments to widows, parents, and 

1 Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments were made. 

* Payments under the Railroad Retirement Act and Federal civil-service and 


* First payable in Rhode Island, April 1943; in ber 1946; in 


California, Decem 
New Jersey, January 1949; in New York, July 1950 (monthly data not available); 
and under the railroad program, July 1947. Excludes hospital benefits in Cali- 


2 Beginning September 1944, under the Servicernen’s Readjustment Act, read- 
t allowances to Saag ow Ay and self-employed veterans of World War I. 
November 1952, un the Veterans’ 


unem: t compensation benefits to veterans with mili service since 
June ose ; data for October 1952 (first payable Oct. 15) conmey estizatc 67380 


id to 2,524 veterans. Number re ts av week] 
eee presents average y 


“ Pa ts: amounts certified, under the Social Security and the Railroad 
Retirement Acts (except monthly data for monthly benefits, which represent 
benefits in current-payment status) and under the Railroad Unemployment 

ce Act; disbursements, for Veterans Administration programs except the 
readjustment allowance ; checks issued, under the State unemployment 
insurance and temporary disability laws, the vicemen’s Readjustment Act, 
and the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act; for civilservice programs, 
disbursements through June 1949 and authorizations beginning July 1949. Ad- 
a on annual basis except for civil-service data and payments under the 
Unemployment Insurance Act, which are adjusted monthly. 


Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies. 
Social Security 
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Table 3.—Total Federal cash income and outgo' and 
























































Table 2.—Contributions and taxes collected under se- 
lected social insurance and related programs, by speci- amounts for programs under the Social Se ty Act, 
fied period, 1951-53 fiscal years 1950-51, 1951-52, and 1952-53 
{In thousands] [In millions] 
——EE 
Retirement, disability, Classification 1950-51 | 1951-52 | 1952-53 
and survivors insurance Unemployment insurance 
CoN S  iniitidinitatideraeningcutsncaniancn aia $53,439 | $68,093 $71, 344 
State Railroad | a 1 4,717 5, 202 5, 744 
Period Federal Federal | Taxes on = Federal un- Federal insurance contributions. -__......-. 3, 120 3, 504 4, 097 
saguvenee civil- carriers | omploy- un- employ- Federal unemployment taxes___.........-. 234 259 276 
contribu. | service | and their mo employ- | ment Deposit in unemployment trust fund ?_ _- 1, 363 1, 439 1,371 
tions 1 | Comtribu- employ- contribu- | ment insurance GEE» «cocvenbumsictntecsnihéccbgltbasen 48, 722 62, 801 65, 600 
tions ? ees tions taxes‘ | contribu- Cases“. ... stnidbatansatandineeccstasaiee 45, 804 67, 956 76, 572 
tions § Se ar a: 3, 821 4, 476 5, 203 
Administrative expenses, Social Security 
os Administration §. ..................es 60 69 71 
year: Administrative expenses, Bureau of Em- 
1951-52. . .|$3, 504, 248 | $722,850 | $734,990 |$1, 431, 997 945 $25, 734 loyment Security, Department of 
1952-53. ..| 4,006,602 | 744,646 | 626,050 | 1,367,806 | 275,825 Oe eee) ee See ae 5 46 45 
Graste G) SGI. ... ccnccdaacdibccontene 1, 392 1, 395 1, 564 
1952 | State withdrawals from unemployment 
| | ae ee 848 1,000 913 
183, 710 | * 362,539 | 16,470 140, 718 5, 257 10 Old-age and survivors insurance benefit 
August..... 438, 539 33, 338 89, 162 242, 286 16, 772 214 Sea ae 1, 498 1, 982 2, 627 
September .| 238, 153 35, 447 54, 349 9, 312 121 6, 057 Administrative expenses, Department of 
October. . .. 206, 991 33, 978 13, 898 113, 675 3, 216 33 EER 677k 18 24 2 
November . 538, 335 33, 548 88, 471 199, 304 15, 147 237 CONE 0. ccuudisiaensesjncindedlentaiameen 41, 983 63, 480 71, 369 
December . . 272, 815 37, 834 52, 909 8, 571 1, 389 6, 033 
1953 ' Cash income and outgo represent flow of cash, exclusive of borrowed cash, 
| | j into and out of the general fund and trust accounts of the 4 
January....| 118, 136 43,098 | 14,173 77, 047 15, 680 7 3 Deposits by States of contributions collected under State unemployment 
February ..| 491,734 25, 407 89,381 | 170,926; 181,750 534 insurance laws. 
March.....| 428,978 35,207 | 51,761 | 8, 367 14, 024 5, 837 3 Includes administrative expenses of the Bureau of the Census in connection 
Tn Be eae 233, 630 34, 782 12, 509 150, 230 1,713 39 with searching census records for old-age and survivors insurance. 
aidan 524, 632 33,082 | 89, 581 240, 818 19, 578 813 * Excludes salaries and expenses for the Mexican farm labor program, begin- 
June... | 421,048 36,296 | 53,297 6, 553 1,178 5, 189 ning in 1951-52. 
213,774 | 37,474 | 14,608 160, 096 | 3, 946 103 § Grants for employment security administration (including empl+ nt offi- 
os oe ALA vata 2 TE ces), for old-age assistance, aid to the blind, and aid to dependent children, and 
for maternal and child health and welfare services; and, beginning in the last 





1 Represents contributions of employees and employers in employments 
covered by old-age and survivors insurance (beginning December 1952 adjusted 
for employee-tax refunds); from May 1951, includes deposits made in the trust 
fund by States under voluntary coverage agreements; beginning January 1951, 


quarter of 1950, for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 

* In connection with old-age and survivors insurance. 

Source: Total Federa) cash income and outgo from Treasury Bulletin; other 
data from Daily Statement of the U.S. Treasury. 





on an estimated basis. 


1 Represents employee and Government contributions to the civil-service 
retirement and disability fund; Government contributions are made in 1 month 


for the entire fiscal year. 


§ Represents deposits in State clearing accounts of contributions plus penal- 

vers and, in 2 States, contributions from 

lected for deposit in State sickness in- 
surance funds. Data reported by State agencies; corrected to Aug. 21, 1953. 

‘ Represents taxes paid by employers under the Federal Unemployment Tax 


ties and interest collected from —— 
employees; excludes contributions co 


Act. 
+ Beginning 1947, also covers temporary disability insurance. 
* Includes contributions from the Federal Government. 
Source: Daily Statement of the U.S. Treasury, unless otherwise noted. 








AGED IN INSTITUTIONS 
(Continued from page 13) 
with respect to types of persons under 
care. In some States they are in a 
period of transition from the tradi- 
tional county home to the county 
hospital or, in some cases, county 
chronic hospitals. The category of 
private nonprofit homes comprises 
those rather stable homes for the 
aged operated by religious, fraternal, 
and nationality groups, and other 
types of nonprofit organizations. In 
general, these homes have operated 
over long periods of time and have 
acquired definite community recogni- 
tion. Other homes represent a resi- 
dual category covering commercial 
boarding homes... and nursing, rest, 
and convalescent homes operating on 
a commercial basis. It had been hoped 
initially to separate homes of this 
general type into commercial board- 


Bulletin, October 1953 


ing homes for aged persons suffering 
from no serious physical disabilities 
from homes falling into the general 
category of nursing, rest, and general 
convalescent homes that provided 
care for older persons with various 
kinds of disabilities. On examination 
of the raw data, however, and of vari- 
ous lists of such places, it became 
clear that such a classification on the 
basis of health needs could not be 
made reliably. Therefore, the two 
groups were combined into a single 
category.’ 

A similar definition of the institu- 
tional population was used in the 1940 
Census,* a major exception being the 
exclusion of patients in tuberculosis 
hospitals. The 1940 data differ also 
from those for 1950 in excluding in- 


8Ibid, pp. 5-6. 
4 Special Report on Institutional Popu- 


lation 14 Years Old and Over, pp. 1, 2. 


stitutional residents under age 14, a 
circumstance arising from the fact 
that the institutional data for 1940 
were derived as a byproduct of the 
analysis of the labor-force character- 
istics of the population. The 1940 and 
1950 reports stand by themselves in 
their unified treatment of the institu- 
tional population. 

For earlier years the interested in- 
quirer is dependent on special reports 
for particular types of institutions. 
For all or nearly all the major com- 
ponents—persons in correctional in- 
stitutions, mental hospitals, chil- 
dren’s homes, and homes for the 
aged, alliteratively grouped together 
until recently as the “delinquent, de- 
fective and dependent classes”—fairly 
comprehensive collections of data 
were made in 1933, 1923, 1910, and 
1904. The coverage was roughly com- 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Table 4.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1937-53) 




















[In thousands] 
Receipts Expenditures Assets 
Period lw " Net total of Cash with Credit of 
one Interest Benefit —_ U. 8. Govern-| disbursing fund account | Total assets 
| and tranafers2| received payments ‘ : | mentsecurities| officer at at end of at end of 
apenas acquired ¢ end of period period period 
} ey gS ts! 
Opnaieve. January 1937- | | 
we: easoncesensscccee- $26, 172, 267 $2, 524, 825 $9, 738, 023 $640,234 = $17, 904, 293 $295, 022 $119, 519 $18, 318, 834 
S008-UB.. .........-.--.------ 3, 597, 982 "| 333, 514 1, 982, 37 | 84, 649 | 1, 950, 252 214, 883 112, 102 16, 600, 036 
II « swaccsecs 4, 096, 602]) 386, 640 | 2. 627, 492 89, 429 1, SA, 542 | 286, 878 261, 885 18, 366, 356 
1952 
Sh atitin¢caseee< | )_ aaa 169, 529 | 4 een 224, 617 106, 849 16, 604, 517 
Auge. .......---.-.---------- 438, 539 |...............- 162, 849 6, 577 101, 000 259, 140 240, 440 16, 873, 631 
September... ..........-__. 238, 153 10, 871 200, 911 | 6, 795 | 73, 818 | 278, 465 188, 614 16, 914’ 948 
ee 206, 991 14, 818 | 213, 943 6, 915 70, 341 266, 627 131, 061 16, 915, 898 
EEE _ § 3 eee 213, 268 6, 638 137, 000 262, 682 316, 436 17, 234. 397 
eeeee------------ * 272, 815 163, 479 219, 671 9, 231 305, 167 280, 773 200, 568 17) 441. 719 
| 
1953 

January. ...........- 1 223, 164 | 6, 893 12, 000 282, 618 74, 802 17, 329, 797 
February... ..-......------.-. 491, 734 |.......--..--.- 229, 508 7,024 31, 000 281, 993 299, 630 17, 585, 000 
BMGUGR. ... ......-------------- 428, 978 | 10, 871 240, 069 7, 186 141, 018 286, 227 346, 972 17.777, 504 
geB.......------- 233, 630 14, 818 248, 997 6, 813 179, 641 308, 440 137, 755 17,770, 239 
SY---------------- 524, 582 |.....-.--..-.-.- 249, 938 6, 965 137, 183 288, 222 288, 420 18, 037, 861 
i ind cov cbigsoncindone 421, 048 | 171, 784 255, 645 8, 692 356, 374 286, 878 261, 885 18" 366" 354 
_. SEs 213, 774 | pbaenecddeceocec 254, 509 6, 787 86, 700 295, 022 119, 519 18, 318, 834 





1 Does not reflect indirect effects of the financial interchange provisions of the 
Railroad Retirement Act, as amended in 1951, under —_ Ay position of the 
- and survivors trust trust fund after June 30, 1952, is to be the same as 

eqgmoness 5 had hy = been covered under old-age and survivors 
insuranee; 0 = Xf . r—- 4H yet a —. — taxes on self- 
an potenents t employment taxes. 
Wor Ju July 1040 to Ds a 1950 equals taxes collected under the a mod 
Beginning January = amounts 
socordance with see. 201(a) ofthe Social Security A as amended in 100 = 
~S States under Fata agreements. 


+ for coubanemnent | te y the | general 
ST ands as of employee taxes in accordance with sec. 1401(d) of the 


Internal Romane Code (see footnote 5). For 1947-51 includes amounts appro. 
—_— to meet costs of benefits payable to veterans’ survivors under the Socia 
ty Act Amendments of 1946 

3 Represents net mane hy ~ for administration. Beginning November 1951, 
adjusted for reimbursements to trust fund of small amounts for sales of supplies 
and services. 
4 Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of accrued interest on 
bonds at time of purc 

5 Includes deduction of $33 million to adjust for estimated amount of 1951 taxes 
subject to refund on wages in excess of $3,600 paid to employees who worked for 
more than 1 employer during the calendar year. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 


Table 5.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-53 





























[In thousands] 
| Net total Unex- State accounts Railroad unemployment insurance account ‘ 
| Total | of U. 8. nded | 
Period J. —- B 
| en men | +; alance | Balance 
atend of | Interest With- | Interest Benefit 
period securities | Deposits | atend of Deposits t end of 
| | acquired ! period | posi ted | drawals ?? "peried posi | eredited | payments pesied by 
Cumulative, January 
mn Se $0, 247,751 | $9,234,042 $13, 709 ($17, 8°78, 849 | $1, 684, 795 |$11, 010, 585 | $8, 553, 059 $032,129 | $171,078 $507, 737 $604, 602 
4 | | | 
1951-52. - . ......- --| 8,673,936 | 582,885 26,855 | 1, 438, 987 167,441 | 1,000, 278 | 7,919, 742 15, 442 | 17, O54 48, 312 754, 195 
protendnuecceios | 9, 257, 893 | 589,961 | 20, 850 1, 371, 105 | 184, 242 912, 551 8, 562, 537 | 15, 042 | 18, 526 97, 272 695, 355 
1952 | 
gel Sp eae S 8,637,162 | —35,000 | 25, 080 | 50, 331 | 31 84,776 | 7,885, 328 6 3 7, 234 751, 834 
August....... 8,849,304 | 214,000; 23,313 | 328,047 |... 103,922 | 8, 109, 453 | 129 |.. é; 12, 022 739, O44 
Septem ; 8,796,972 | —40,006, 10, 895 | 15, 122 | 249 485 8,061, 340 | 3, 634 25 7, 969 735, 632 
_ ee | 8, 791, 237 —7, 967 13, 127 39, 426 | 7, 629 45,985 | 8,062, 410 20 | 770 7, 505 728, 827 
November... --..-.._- 9, 004, 765 211,000; 15, 656 262, 765 |............ 42,825 | 8, 282, 350 RE ere 6, 554 722, 415 
™m 4 SE --| 9,039, 207 33, 980 | 16, 118 17, 587 | 82, 106 68,955 | 8,313, 088 3, 620 8, 290 8, 205 726, 120 
1953 
January.................| 8,967,626 | —85,000 29, 537 27, 981 67 89,120 | 8, 252,016 | 42 | 7 | 10, 559 715, 610 
February... --------| 9,086,440 | 121, 000 27, 351 BAGED lnncscscesee 85,640 | 8,379,306 |  g SS 8, 797 | 707, 134 
nt ED 8,998,024 | —85,029 23, 963 17, 852 423 100, 540 | 8, 297,042 3, 502 | 43 9, 697 700, 982 
—_ paitidawadassdnccncst 8, 973, 331 —13, 000 12, 271 56, 823 9, 543 | 84,215 | 8,279,193 | 23 | 956 7, 823 | 694, 138 
Sh 9, 230, 141 253, 000 16, 081 331, 591 359 | 69, 891 8, 541, 251 488 | 36 | 5, 772 688, 890 
Sih cnamnttideenontian 9, 257, 893 22, 982 © 20, 850 10, 649 83, 834 73, 197 8, 562, 537 3,114 8, 307 | 5, 045 695, 355 
July--.- Edéascccces| Ganesan —3, 000 13, 709 60, 428 23 69,930 | 8, 553,050 61 2 4,971 694, 692 
1 Includes interest and repayments on account of interest on bonds at * Includes transfers to the account from railroad unemployment insurance 
time of purchase; minus figures represent primarily net total of securities re- | administration fund amounting to $85,290,000 and transfers of $12,338,000 out of 
the account to adjust funds available for administrative expenses on account of 
3 Includes from State accounts to railroad unemployment insurance _ retroactive credits taken by contributors under the Railroad Unemployment 
ej ~~ bh ye on ts of 1948, 
ky yi yeh. fl Gemsen: Dally Matement of Gs U. &. Treasury. 
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the United States for the payment of unemployment compensation to veterans 
under title IV of the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952. 


3 No plan approved by the Social Security Administration. 


Source: Unpublished data of administrative agencies. 


plan or State plan 


2 Exch des grants made to State employment security agencies as agents for 


1 States for which no grant is shown either had no approved 
was approved too late to receive grant during this period. 
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Table 7.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Monthly benefits in current-payment status' at the end of the month by 


type of benefit and by month, July 1 


2-July 1953, and monthly benefits awarded, July 1953 


[Amounts in thousands; data corrected to Aug. 24, 1953] 
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Total Old-age Ans id A Child’s See Mother's | Parent's 

Item | 

Number | Amount | Number | Amount | Number} Amount! Number; Amount) Number; Amount Number! Amount) Number! Amount 
Monthly benefits in 
curren t 
status at end of 
month: 

1952 | 
July..............} 4,608,494) $162, 206.8} 2,381, 641) $100,002. 1) 670, 772/$15, 235.4] 895, 775/$23, 955.5! 425, 253 $15, 282.2) 214, 335) $7,063. 61 20,718] $757.9 
August *. os 4, 679,986; 166.015.0) 2,431,796; 103.000.3) 683,705) 15,698.9| 897,880) 23,983.7| 430, 105| 15, 452. 4 215, 650) 7,117.6) 20,850 762.1 
September 4, 787.213, 193.725.0| 2,503,816) 122, 167.7| 700,654) 18,024.00) 906, 580) 26, 938.0 227) 17, 733.9 218, 945) 7, 995. 8 20, 991 865.5 
October. .......... 4, 880, 239) 198, 205.1; 2,557,300) 125,343.9) 715,885) 18,500.5| 920,307) 27,460.3) 442,786) 18,003.1 222, 681) & 108 8) 21, 181 873.8 
November. .-..._- 4,942,409; 201.234.4) 2,504,371| 127,438.9) 725,389) 18,803.4, 927, 268) 27,738.9) 448,053) 18,218.1) 226,042) 8, 156.2 21, 286 878.9 

BERNE 5, 025, 549) 205,179.0| 2,643,932, 130,217.4| 737,850) 19,178.4) 938,751) 28,141.3 454, 563) 18, 482.2) 228,984) 8, 272.7 ae 887.9 

1953 | 
January ........... 5, 108,422) 200,293.8| 2,601,729) 133,086.5|) 750,436) 19,581.4; 950,134) 28, 564.3 sal 18, 785. 7 232, 627 8, 382.3 21, 6121 893.7 
February... ----.. 5, 204,176; 214,435.9) 2,753,071) 136,928.1| 767,100) 20,147.2) 959,552) 28,928.6) 468,130) 19,045.8) 234,506 8, 487.1 21, 727 890.) 
March. . 5,305,150) 219, 585.5) 2,817,018, 140,725.0| 784,747) 20,712.3; 969,445) 26,300.1| 475,504) 19,349.6; 236,613 8, 503.5 21, 832 049 
-_— sececcoescesese 5,401,081; 224,274.0, 2,873,082; 143,972.6) 800,520) 21, 204.3) 982, 296, 20, 760.6) 483,422) 19.679.8) 239,717) 8,741.8 22, 044 9149 

eanceegueubibe 5, 486.643) 228,634.4; 2,926,906) 147,138.7| 813,278, 21,620.5) 992,330) 30, 134.0 490, 149) 19, 963.0) 241,725, 8,852.3 22,255; ~*@259 
June.. gee 5, 573, 504; 232,908.6| 2,977,476 150,124.2) 826,509) 22,050. 3 1,003, 281) 30,540.7) 498,967) 20,3324) 244,809) 9,014.9) 22, 462 938.2 
July... owe 5, 637, 603) 236, 359.9; 3,017,541) 152, 570.1 oa 22, 376. 7/1, 008, 141; 30,696.0) 506,390) 20,643.6) 246,684) 9,128.8) 22,628) O48 
Monthly benefits | 
awarded in | 
July 1953_....... 115, 642 5,354. 5 61, 067 3, 495. 5 5, 08) 575.6 18, 410 ae 9, 928 410.8 6, 212) 275.7 327 141 
3 Partly estimated. 


1 Benefit In curren ment status is subject to no deduction or only to de- 
duction of fined amount that the current month’s benefit. : 


is less than 


Table 8.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Number of monthly benefits withheld, by reason for withholding paymen 


and type of benefit,' June 30, 1953 
[Corrected to Aug. 25, 1953] 








Widow’s or | 




















Wife’s or ’ > 
Reason for withholding payment * | Total Otaege husband's widower's | atether's Poa 

ES ES A Fh eee oe 0 eee 21 a a ee ee 354, 785 237,723 59, 998 5, 574 51, 373 17 
Self-em SEINE EE ER a OO FO 28, 601 24, 390 | 577 666 | 2, 961 ? 
pty —~ wi ERS oC ER re RR BSE: 253, 170 202, 791 2, 808 3, 629 | 43,901 | « 
pe pee I dds Ls daneeees 647,408 |_............- 47, 408 senwccen|----ccceen--c0|--onesenshemie 
ean aan Nemes ob whase commings benefit is based... 7, 042 |........------ 7,042 aed ines 
Failure to have care of an entitled child... .....................-.--------.-- | er we 198 Se 2, 275 |. . 
PE A, EAE. FP EEE LIE ITN 1, 633 1, 086 204 207 | 119 | 1 
RE, TE IEEE AE ES AE TELELLE ID TNT TILED EI 14, 458 9, 456 1, 761 1,072 2,117 g 











1 Data for child’s benefits withheld are not available. 


not determined,” in 


which case benefit payments are accrued pending & 


1 As provided under section 203 of the amended act except for the reason “payee § termination of guardian or appropriate payee. 
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Table 9.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Estimated! number and amount of monthly benefits in current-payment 
status’ as of June 30, 1953, by type of benefit and by State 
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| Wife's or , Widow’s or , 
Total Old-age husband’s Child’s widower’s Mother’s Parent's 
Regen and 
tate * > | | 
—_ Amount | — Amount | N8™-| ,mount sg | Amount — Amount | N2™- | amount sy Amount 

| | 
Tetal....c-0- 8,573, $202, 998, 645)2, 977, 476'$150, 124, 169) 826, 509 $22, 050, 253 1, 003, 281 - 540, 694) 498, 967 $20, 332, 424/ 244, 809|$9, 014,935) 22,462) $936,170 
Region Deneocasaal Gees eue 21, 989, 317| 279,075| 14,828,144) 75,747) 2,168,192) 61,254) 2,016,222) 52,803) 2,193,687) 17,157; 667, 1, 503 65, 139 
necticut .... 98, 037 4,666,350) 55, 217 3, 107,441; 15, 554 471, 662 11,777 424,090) 11,951 516, 973 , 211 131, 447 327 14, 737 
Maine ..-.---- 49, 180 1,964,203) 28,216 1, 344, 244 7, 405 186, 970 7, 588 209, 724 4, 054 156, 992 1, 758 59, 724 159 6, 549 
Massachusetts..; 251,369) 11,464,346) 144,442) 7,754,108) 39,097; 1,136,937; 30,300) 1,022,975) 27,689) 1,155,773) 9,075) 361,235 766 33, 318 
New Hampshire 29, 755 1, 251,355) 17,432 866, 885 4, 456 117, 404 4, 104 123, 570 2, 713 105, 542 981 35, 194 69 2, 760 
Rhode Island. 42, 743 1,934,796) 24,707 1, 320, 056 6, 696 191, 149 4, 909 162, 192 4,817 , 989. 1, 481 57, 612 133 5, 798 
Vermont. ...... 16, 455 658, | 9, 061 435, 410 2, 539 64, 070 2, 576 73, 671 1, 579 60, 418 651 721 49 1,977 
Region II. .......|1,341, 788) 60,331,735) 743,152) 39,570,928) 206,655) 5,898,468) 185,506) 6,313,407) 145,597; 6,090,989] 55,514) 2, 402} 5,364) 231,541 
Delaware... .. 12, 872) 556, 277) 7, 082 361, 678 1, 868 52, 252 2,044 64, 602 1,341 56, 149 48) 19, 159 56 2, 437 
New Jersey. - . 217,842) 10,077, 569) 119, 584 6, 545, 523' 34,418) 1,015,942) 28,743) 1,032,892) 25,879) 1,103,195) 8,384 834 36, 745 
New York 637,124; 28,581,308) 366,843) 19,247,413) 95,729) 2,712,468 79,982; 2,736,935; 67,634) 2,805,805) 24,451 970,779} 2,485 107, 998 
Pennsylv : 473,950; 21,116,491, 249,643) 13,416,314) 74,640) 2,117,806 74, 737| 2,478,978) 50,743) 2,125,840) 22,198 , 192 1, 989 &4, 361 
Regen 367,146) 13 “cae 165, 591 7, 928,854) 46,275; 1,131,131) 101,389) 2,721,717 , 872) 1,088,925) 23,838; 805,645) 2,181 85, 283 
t. of Col... 20, 920) 868,119) 11,388 565, 448 2, 312 62, 4,048 117, 088 2, 074 84, 288 1,021 35, 764 77 2,979 
Maryland ..... 76,654; 3,200,600) 39,445 1, 966, 737; 10,084 273, 14, 936 471, 767; 8,033 327,373; 3,788 145, 998 368 15, 016 
North Carolina. 93,266; 3,099,010) 37,744 1, 668, 037) 10,608 230,822; 31,112 752, 591 5, 941 212,399} 7,259 212, 283 602 22, 878 
rto Rico... 3, 564 99, 362 1, 305 55, 285 390 6, 524 1, 380 24, 750 19 738 295 8, 625 85 3, 440 
Virgin Islands. 71 1, 855 32 1, 238 4 78 29 370 2 68 4 101 0 0 
Virginia ....... 708; 3,313, 934| 40, 437 1, 892, 233) 11, 386 271, 858 25,711 674,735; 6,822 265,186) 5,785 188, 054 567 21, 868 
West Virginia. . $1, ps 3, 178, oe 35, 150 1, 779, 876; 11,491 285, 489 2A, 173 680,416; 4,981 198, 873 5,686; 214,820 482 19, 102 
< gee 75,095) 20,264,600) 348,900) 18,365,044) 105,525) 2,951,388 125,016) 3,995,110) 64,386) 2,705,989) 28,970) 1,148,676) 2,208 98, 393 
mtucky...... 88, 456 3, 119, 795 39, 241 1, 792,313) 12,1 274, 390 25, 209 633, 182 5, 746 219, 214 5, 457 178, 435 560 22, 261 
Michigan... .. . 246,633) 11,166,990! 128,586) 7,020,955! 38,706) 1,130,069) 44,791| 1, 543, 23,424) 1,001,599) 10,438) 440,070 688 30, 675 
ILS, a: vcuiciniecents 340,006' 14,977,815) 181,073) 9, 551,776 , , 546, 929 54,926; 1,818,306} 35,216) 1,485,176) 13,075; 530,171 1,050 45, 457 
—— , ere 727,166, 31,219,625) 400,632] 20,369,549) 113,351 3,077,300) 114,495) 3,760,959) 60,554! 2,853,057) 26,650) 1,053, 184 2, 484 105, 486 
eases 340,980 15,154,415) 188,543) 9,903,647) 51,139) 1, 437,998 443, 1,790,058) 35,186) 1,465,594; 12,328) 499,319 1,341 57,799 
Indiana . a 160, 937 6, 669, 141 86,7 4,200,498) 25,747 676, 924 27, 624 877,069; 14,450 576,440; 5,919 228, 467 19, 319 
Minnesota... .. 94, 507 3,866,195| 53,387 2, 575,495) 14, 881 383, 011 14, 857 456,026; 7,496 303,375; 3,707 136, 921 260 11, 367 
Wisconsin...... 130, 652 5, 529,874; 71,972) 3,509,900) 21, 584 579, 457 19, 571 637, 806; 12,422 507,648; 4,696 188, 053 407 17,001 
Region VI...... 464,715) 16,323,641) 213, 507 9, 690,902| 60,355; 1,304,474) 130.543) 3,195,053) 27,487) 1,016,588) 29, 761 908, 214 3, 062 118, 410 
Alabama. ...... 81, 985 2, 729, 403 34, 125 1, 496, 100) 10, 046 214, 391 26, 390 636, 889 4, 684 168, 709 6, 079 187, 703 661 25, 611 
Florida on 131, 033 5, 390, 835 74, 018 3, 710, 968; 21, 537 573, 945 21, 956 609, 129 7, 941 312, 735 5,175 177, 064 406 15, 904 
Georgia. ....... 82, 77 2, 715, 203 34, 547 1, 477, 764 8, 958 193, 616 27, 532 660, 670 5, 047 182, 462; 6,067 176, 933 625 23, 758 
Mississippi. .... 37, 725 1,140,075; 16,149 633,523; 4,508 86,204) 12, 144! 266, 938 1,793 60,965} 2,717 76, 385 414 16, 060 
South Carolina. 48, 501 1, 534, 504| 17,437 766,232' 4,677 100,701; 18,918 433, 443 2, 859) 102, 098 4, 254 118, 475 356 13, 645 
Tennessee _..... 82, 695 2, 804, et 37, 231 1,606,315, 10,629 225, 617 23, 603 587, 984 5, om 189, 619 5, 469 71, 654 600 28, 342 
Region VII... .. 330, 201| 12, 838,057} 184,074 8, 477,611) 52,803) 1,279,482 52,837) 1, 561, 734 27, 255) 1,051, 539) 12,155 419, 440 1, 167 48, 251 
SR 78, 682 3, 006, 113 43, 943 1, 980, 556) 13,116 310, 218 12, 156) 364, 708 6, 440) 243, 013 2, 809 98, 715 218 8, 903 
ansas......... 56,659; 2,140, 540 3i, 024 1, 394, 326 9, 456 220, | aq 622| 289, 091 4, 228) 156, 107 2, 160 73, 169 6, 756 
Missouri. _... 139,803) 5, 669, 805 78, 583 3,775,047} 21, 508 550, 542 21, 520) 636, 12, 639) 508, 593; 4,956 173, 507 25, 373 
Nebraska oad 33,556) 1, 260, 543 18, 971 841, 053 5, 623 129, 917 5, 042 149, 322 2, 606 95, 293 1, 200 40, 512 114 4, 446 
North Dakota... 9, 420) 325, 626 5, 063 209, 843 1, 336 28, 818 1, 973) 51, 229 510) 18, 004 496 16, 074 42 1, 658 
South Dakota. 12, 171 435, 340) 6, 490 276, 786 1,7 39, 622! 2, 524 70, 476 832 30, 529 534 16, 812 27 1,115 
Region VIII... .. 361,950; 12, 721, 300] 170, 534 7,410,493; 47,541) 1,034, 968 98, 248) 2,665,490) 21, 526 802,879} 22,170) 729,386 1, 931 78, 174 
Arkansas....... 46, 018 1, 497, 203 22, 952 930, 541 6, 732 132, 008) 11, 359 271, 871 2, 235 76, 452 2, 412 73, 398 328, 13, 023 
Ps ee 65,485} 2,307,021) 30,386 1, 329, 433 7, 852 172,035 18,068 474, 990 4, 364 165, 724 4, 391 147, 604 424 17, 235 
New Mexico.. 13, 623) 445, 024) 5, 271 228, 730 1, 390 29, 945) 5, 189 127, 907 573 71, 520 1, 102 32, 981 98 3, 941 
Oklahoma... 58, 836 2, 121, 605 29, 731 1, 301, 452 8, 549 190,965) 13,950 393, 069 3, 309 972 3,077 102, 900 220 9, 247 
Texas..........| 177,988 6, 350, 447) 82, 194 3, 620, 337; 23,018 7 49,682) 1,397,653) 11,045 -s, 211} 11, 188 372, 503 861 34, 728 
Region IX_......| 109,069 4, 254,379; 57,391 2, 686,250} 15,741 384,777; 23, 280 703, 153 7,609 300,459} 4,684 164, 475 364 15, 265 
Colorado. ..... 45,365) 1,803,268) 24,581) 1,170,088 6, 895 172, 118) 8, 574 258,385; 3,378 134, 240 1, 809 63, 068 128 5, 369 
Idaho..........| 17,470 640,956, 9,351) 410,622) 2,458 55,096, 3,970) 115, 532 940} 34,004 688} 23, 235 63 2, 467 
Montana....... 18, 663 738, 544; 10, 355) 479, 385 2, 424 58, 701 | 3, 621 110, 867 1, 432 58, 356 745 27, 626 86 3, 609 
SS ee | 20,308 783, 989| 9, 109 438, 657 3, 060 76, 659) 5, 484) 167, 361 1, 467 58,7 1,121 39, 654 67 2, 908 
Wyoming aaa 7, 263 287, pis 3, 995 187, 498 904 22, 203 | 1, 631 51, 008 392 15, 109 321) 10, 892 20 912 

| | } 
lr adds 678, 690! 29,027,843) 398,127) 19,905,074) 97,567) 2,506,057) 106,846) 3,504,157] 51,950) 2,105,750) 22,450 842, 357 1, 750 74, 448 
Alaska. succel 2, 905 108, 512 1, 617 74, 743 141 3, 245) 955 24, 446 64 2, 326 122 3, 500 6 252 
Arizona... ---| 23, 788 924,497) 11, 208) 544,506' 2,898 73, 468) 6, 746 195, 186 1, 336 54, 158) 1, 463 51, 511 137 5, 668 
California .... | 454,332) 19,631,975) 269,020) 13,488,153) 65, 085 1,754,941 68,048) 2,298,724) 36, 323) 1, 481, 565; 14, 685 558, 451 1,171 50, 141 
Hawaii.....___. 13, 088 484,571, 6,451 306,776) 1, 432 32,842} 3,772| 94,557 580) 21,8831 816} 27.023 37 1, 490 
Nevada. ......_/ 5, 577 232, 567) 3, 275) 157, 258) 516 12, 830) 1, 241) 41,076 310} 12, 746 213 7, 757 900 
PTE | 71, 236 2, 988, 007 42, 253 2,077,926; 10,934) 279, 454 10, 720) 7,249) 5,070) 197, 761 2, 086 78, 136) 173 7, 481 
Washington ...| 107,764, 4,657,714) 64,303, 3, 255, 712 16,561] 439,277, 15,364) 502,919) 8,267) 335,311 3,065, 115,979] 204 8, 516 
| | 

ee 30, 145 1, 316, 503 16, 493 on, Sam 5,030! 133, 926) 3, 867) 103, 692 2, 928) 122, = 1, 460 49, 223 358 15, 780 

i | ! 





2 Benefit in current-payment status is subject to no deduction or only to de- 
duction of fixed amount that is less than the current month’s benefit. 
4 Beneficiary’s State of residence as of June 30, 1953. 


1} Estimates for each State are shown unrounded, for convenience in summation, 
and not because they are assumed to be accurate to the last digit. 
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Table 10.—Employment security: Selected data on nonfarm placements and unemployment insurance claims and 


benefits, by State, July 1953 
[Corrected to Aug. 25, 1953] 





Initial claims ! 


| | - 
| Weeks of unemploy- Compensated unemployment 


ment covered by ; Average 
























































continued claims All types of unemployment ? | Total unemployment a 
Region and State l l fo QErEES unem- 
Average ployment 
Weeks Benefits weekly Weeks Average under 
Women Total Women | compen- ida | Dumber of | compen- weekly _ tate 
| sated pa benefi- | sated payment | Prosrams? 
| ciaries 
| | | | | : 
457,783 | 3,905,613 | 1,835,957 | 3,105,032 |$69,175,212 | 675,007 | 2, 844, 328 $23. 08 «861, 057 
y sal 
18, 406 38, 119 23, 799 22,541 | 453, 730 | 4, 900 20, 572 21.02 9, 509 
2, 409 25, 182 15, 439 20,678 | 309, 989 | 4, 495 18, 611 15. 53 57 
23, 395 161, 103 87, 888 130,319 | 2,978,013 | 28, 330 119, 623 23. 88 34. 
2, 895 25, 913 15, 747 22,494 | "432, 397 | 4. 890 20, 235 20. 14 5 831 
11, 090 49, 573 28, 144 40, 474 881, 521 8, 799 36, 933 22. 66 9. 731 
522 4, 622 2, 679 4, 186 85, 614 910 3, 824 21.18 1 080 
41, 242 207, 201 126, 497 167,994 | 4,521,344 | 36, 520 151, 676 27.77 45, 915 
105, 572 722, 162 324, 973 589, 444 | 14, 771, 938 128, 140 535, 571 26. 26 153, 509 
1 208 (4 Bee So ee Aes See Pte 
0 | 0 0 Se" eee SESS Se GE Cee | 
| 
159 3, 924 366 2, 867 53, 672 | 623 2,712 19. 09 ate | 
837 11, 306 5, 244 9, 423 171, 339 2, 048 y, 281 18. 24 2, 510 
6, 978 48, 320 23, 124 47,763 | 1,051, 995 10, 383 42, 733 22. 62 10, 656 
14, 354 105, 813 65, 334 108, 567 | 1, 789, 086 | 23, 602 100, 951 16. 97 24. 544 
47, 871 385, 266 165, 215 295,149 | 7,030, 760 64, 163 270, 484 4. 51 13, 602 
3, 907 64, 024 38, 524 : 974, 472 | 12, 391 | 54, 666 17. 36 84, 306 
2, 279 75, 251 17, 815 63,076 | 1, 263, 430 13, 712 | 54, 044 0. 79 16, 649 . 
11, 363 2, 806 62, 605 18, 914 46,581 | 809, 270 | 10, 126 44, 019 17.73 14, 055 
17, 218 9, 861 77, 708 43, 536 53,444 | 914, 418 | 11, 618 51, 959 17. 25 17, 042 
12, 081 6, 095 63, 289 37, 934 50, 403 876, 175 | 10, 957 46, 203 17. 89 14, 316 ? 
8, 085 2, 457 39, 219 12, 745 27, 179 504, 506 | 5, 908 23, 789 19. 46 8, 610 J 
13, 570 6, 702 55, 704 26, 846 42, 897 778, 848 | 9, 325 40, 660 18. 64 12, 253 J 
13, 077 6, 408 94, 889 49, 134 72, 431 1, 216, 087 15, 746 68, 270 16. 99 21, 187 J 
§ 
10, 439 3, 068 78, 081 26, 117 62,916 | 1,271,004 13, 677 57, 516 20. 86 17, 049 ( 
39, 210 13, 327 108, 601 43, 854 68,415 | 1,794,890 14, 873 65, 620 26. 78 30, 599 d 
25, 270 11, 591 109, 077 53, 580 87,452 | 2,123,814 | 19, O11 80, 577 25.19 23, 551 I 
51, 890 23, 408 244, 737 126, 178 177,109 | 4, 105, 682 38, 502 153, 653 24. 90 53, 699 
20, 506 9, 214 166 24, 084 51,699 | 1, 165, 998 | 11, 239 | 45, 547 23. 70 14, 815 
6, 387 2, 186 36, 611 17,017 27, 622 454, 413 | 6, 005 | 25, 140 7. 06 7, 550 J 
644 252 4, 419 1, 642 3, 802 74, 278 827 | 3, 802 19. 52 984 b 
226 84 1, 572 772 1, 353 28, 105 204 1, 005 22.74 317 \ 
2, 080 236 140 990 579 780 14, 318 170 662 19. 57 2B 4 
18, 305 18, 628 5, 112 71, 557 25, 975 50,225 | 1,318, 067 10, 918 47, 606 26. 70 17, 460 ’ 
t 
7, 708 5, 315 2, 100 19, 300 10, 754 14, 489 275, 805 3,150} 12,032 20. 64 4,27 I 
9, 311 4, 549 2, 007 ‘ 10, 871 22, 849 541, 243 | 4, 967 21, 504 24. 26 5, 562 
13, 916 22, 506 9, 633 92, 103 , 923 66,498 | 1,326, 407 14, 456 | 60, 524 20. 87 18, 952 
6, 028 1, 203 5, 198 3,727 4, 636 93, 073 | 1,019 4, 102 21.17 1,19 
to 
8, 799 7, 053 1,910 30, 870 9, 187 | 23, 196 403, 874 5, 043 21, 266 17. 93 7, 
7, 207 11,311 2, 801 55, 286 15, 018 41, 273 848, 008 | 8, 972 37, 481 21.33 12, 43 fa 
Oklahoma dial 11, 986 7, 829 2, 036 42, 110 15, 153 29, 926 572, 597 | 6, 506 28, 260 19. 51 9, 104 de 
Le are 42, 727 13, 774 4, 022 70, 638 26, 854 59,352 | 1,023, 511 | 12, 903 56, 678 17. 57 7, 345 . 
“aaron 7, 545 1, 906 552 7,616 | 2, 730 5,824 | 129, 955 | 1, 266 | 5, 130 23. 20 1,778 
New Mexico... __...- 2,915 2,309 368 9, 244 | 2, 620 7, 265 154, 239 1, 579 | 6, 885 21. 57 1, 888 
Utah ---.------------ 3, 606 1, 857 om 9, 226 4, 158 7, 823 187, 088 1,701 | 7, 068 24.74 2s 
a 1, 223 1, 008 363 23, 438 204 812 26. 21 1 
Region Kit: | | 
7 ee 4, 087 3, 930 925 15, 614 5, 825 | 11,433 | 239, 686 2, 485 10, 889 21.18 3, 461 
California... .........- 35, 674 72, 209 29, 197 357, 640 183, 804 311, 924 | 7,004, 638 67, 810 287, 530 23. 18 76, 439 
_— RRIF ae a = 10 as 4, 289 | 8,512 | 169,535 | 1, 850 7, 567 21. 04 (®) ‘ 
MN « ncecnnsndndad 2,4 3, 374 1, 287 3, 549 92, 006 772 3, 313 26. 60 1 
Region XIII: | ct 
HE, Selnincctdéiindes 1, 004 1, 830 1, 034 | 8, 410 | 5, 237 6, 866 201, 472 1, 493 6, 499 29. 72 ® F 
BEIM. Snlncccccsssincse 3, 634 1, 579 1,313 | 6, 035 3, 740 4, 404 | 93, 406 | 57 | 4, 229 21. 43 1, 430 
Oregon. ..............- 8, 890 10, 671 4,331 | 42, 836 19, 635 31, 010 678, 602 | 6,741 | 29, 306 22, 42 9, 64 
Washington..........- 8, 836 17, 592 8, 449 | 60, 579 23, 083 | 36, 932 897, 366 | 8, 029 | 35, 300 24. 58 14, 047 
1 Total excludes transitional claims 4 Excludes Alaska and Hawaii. 
’ Fee tg = and partial. 5 Data not available. 
* Not adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate com- Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, and affiliated 
bined-wage plan. State agencies. x 
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Table 11.—Public assistance in the United States: Number of recipients, by month, October 1950-July 1953' 


{Except for general assistance, includes recipients receiving only vendor payments for medical care] 


Number of recipients 




















Percentage change from previous month 








: Aid to dependent children Ala - 
Year anc ——__—— Aid to the Aid to to the | 
month Aid perma- | General Old-aee depend- Aid | perma- General 
Old-age Recipients to the nently | assistance | . oohal se ent to the nently assistance 
assistance Families as blind and totally (cases) Scerstaniee children blind and totally; (cases) 
disabled | (families) disabled | 
Total 2 Children 
| 
1950 | | | | | | 
| | | | 
October - - 2, 801, 746 655,853 | 2,245,780 | 1,668, 382 | 97, 262 | 58, 345 408, 000 (3) | (3) | @) (3) } —13.0 
November. 2, 796, 627 650,522 | 2, 227, 867 1, 653, 742 | 97, 553 | 61, 118 403, 000 —0.2 | —0.8 | +0.3 | +4.8 | —1.3 
December - 2, 789, 197 651, 877 2, 234, 330 1, 661, 501 97,519 68, 916 413, 000 —.3 +.2 (4) | +12.8 +2.6 
| 
1951 | | | 
January 2, 787, 392 653,556 | 2,240,716 | 1,666, 688 96, 129 | 70, 927 425, 000 —.1 +.3 | —1.4 +2.9 | +3.0 
February...| 2, 780, 908 652, 503 2, 238, 143 1, 664, 785 96, 137 74, 750 | 421,000 —.2 —.2 | (5) | +5. 4 —-10 
Mareh._.--.|. 2, 774, 987 651,947 | 2,236,443 | 1,663, 657 95, 990 | 80, 236 412, 000 —.2 | —.1| —.2} +7.3 —2.1 
April. | 2, 74, 084 646, 372 | 2 218, 555 | 1. 682, 172 97, 056 | 88, 056 384, 000 | & ‘ -9 oft! ae? =88 
May.--.-.--| 2,758, 49 641, 223 2, 198,904 | 1, 637, 8% 7, O78 97, 3: , 000 —.2) —.8 | ‘ —7. 
y ee , 741, 069 618, 951 2, 123, 688 , 581, 7,2 ‘ | 324, 000 | —.i —2.3 | .2) \ —3. 
a > han 434 612, 689 2, 104,330 | 1,467,779 97, 440 111, 602 319, 000 | - “3 | at | ( +.1 Bory tf 
September..| 2,729, 059 606,615 | 2,086,553 | 1,555, 161 97, 424 113, 978 311,000 | —.2 | —1.0} ) - 
October 2, 718, 331 598,196 | 2,057,357 | 1,533, 202 | 97, 483 116, 411 311, 000 | —.4 —1.4 +.1 | +2.1 | () 
November. 2, 711, 930 592,836 | 2,040,851 | 1,521,170 97, 495 | 119, 795 316, 000 | —.2 | —.9 (5) +2.9 | +1.6 
Decem ber 2, 707, 772 592, 880 2, 043, 533 | 1, 523, 960 7, 468 , 548 323, 000 | —.2 | (5) (4) +5. 6 +2. 2 
| 
Po) | | | 
1942 | j } 
January 2, 700, 223 504, 217 2, 048,484 | 1, 528, 395 | 97,477 130, 162 339, 000 —.3 +.2 (*) | +2.9 | +6.1 
February 2, 691, 137 594,496 | 2,051, 857 , 531, 606 | 7, 391 133, 392 336, 000 | —.3 | (5) | —.1 +2. 5 | —.9 
March 2, 687, 211 597,278 | 2,062,679 | 1,540, 583 7, 521 136, 994 335, 000 | —.1 +.5) +.1 +2.7 | —.4 
April | 2.679, 530 598,946 | 2,060,886 | 1, 546,844 97, 582 139, 950 320, 000 —.3 +.3 | +.1 +2.2 —4.5 
May 2, 675, 452 598,955 | 2,071,287 | 1, 547,980 97, 785 | 143, 818 302, 000 | —.2 (®) +.2 | +2.8 —5.7 
June 2, 670, 165 500, 744 2,043,103 | 1,528,130 98, 001 | 147, 622 294, 000 —.2 | “is | +.2 4 re 
July 2, 660, 673 579,325 | 2,008,661 | 1,502,318 98, 031 150, 628 307, 000 —.4] —1.9 | @) +2. . 6 
August 2, 656, 661 572,931 | 1, 992, 425 | 1, 490, 819 98, 265 | 153, 784 295, 000 —-2| “11 | +.2 | +2.1 | —3.9 
September 2, 653, 927 570, 548 1, 986,919 | 1,487,839 98, 419 | 156, 312 § 274, 000 | —.1 —.4) +.2 | +1.6 | 6 —6.9 
October | 2,648, 903 567, 576 1, 979, 530 | 1, 483, 200 98, 562 | 159, 366 § 270, 000 | —.2 | —.5 +.1 | +2.0 | 6—1.3 
November_.| 2,647, 163 566, 483 1,977,795 | 1,483,378 98, 701 | 161, 855 6 267, 000 -.1/ —.2/| +.1 +1.6 6—1.3 
December 2, 645, 864 560,942 | 1,992,336 | 1,495,321 98, 768 | 164, 193 # 280, 000 | (4) +.6 | +.1] +1.4 $+4.9 
| | 
1953 | | | 
January 2, 639, 392 2,001,459 | 1,503,973 98, 766 166, 529 ¢ 290, 000 —.2 | +.4 (*) +1.4 | 6+3.6 
yeeruary 2, 630, 060 », 009,843 | 1,510,021 98, 770 168, 306 6 287,000 —.4 big (*) is . ney 
farc 2, 622, 030 2, 018, 688 1, 517, 616 98, 728 170, 388 6 283, 000 —.3 +. (4) | " —L. 
April 2, 616, 209 573, 14 2, 015,513 | 1, 516, 161 98, 764 173,082 | * 275, 000 —.2 —.4| (5) +1.6 6-28 
May 2, 612, 868 70, 023 2, 005, 325 1, 508, 498 | 98, 858 175, 672 6 261, 000 —.1 —.5 | +1 +15 6 —5.0 
June 2, 608, 898 64,308 | 1,983,498 | 1,493,670 99, 032 179,395 | * 255,000 —.2 —1.0 | +.2 +2.1 $-24 
July 2, 603, 587 554, 705 1, 952, 088 1, 469, 402 | 99,110 181, 621 § 248, 000 —.2 —1.7 +.1 +1.2 | 6—2.7 


! For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. 


to revision. 
3 Includes as recipients 


determining the amount of assistance 


the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in 
families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in 


All data subject 


for 52 States. 


3 Not computed; data not comparable. 

4 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

5 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

* Excludes Nebraska; data not available. 


Percentage change based on data 





(Continued from page 22) 
Know They Need?” Social Service 
Review, Chicago, Vol. 27, June 1953, 
pp. 136-143. $1.75. 

A discussion of foster-home care for 
children. 

FiLoripa. STATE. DEPARTMENT OF PUB- 
Lic WELFARE. Minimum Standards 
for Child Caring Institutions and a 
Guide for Meeting These Standards. 
Tallahassee: The Department, 1952. 
40 pp. Processed. 


ScHERER, LORENA. “Casework—Pro- 
tective Help to Children.” Minne- 
sota Welfare, St. Paul, Vol. 8, May 
1953, pp. 19-23. 

Points out the need for and the im- 
portance of protective services to 
children in their own homes. 


Bulletin, October 1953 


Scrocciz, Bernice E. “Child Welfare 
—Cooperation Between Public and 
Voluntary Agencies.” Minnesota 
Welfare, St. Paul, Vol. 8, May 1953, 
pp. 15-18. 

Stone, SaraH. “Children Without 
Roots.” Social Service Review, 
Chicago, Vol. 27, June 1953, pp. 
144-152. $1.75. 

Tart, RutH. “Adoptive Families for 
‘Unadoptable’ Children.” Child Wel- 
fare, New York, Vol. 32, June 1953, 
pp. 5-9. 35 cents. 


Health and Medical Care 


AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. Sur- 
vey of Federal Medical Services. 
Chicago: The Association, Dec. 
1952. 98 pp. 


In four parts—Medical and Hospi- 
talization Benefits for Veterans with 
Non-Service-Connected Disabilities; 
Medical and Hospitalization Benefits 
for Dependents of Service Personnel; 
Transfer of Seriously Disabled Ser- 
vice Personnel from Service Hospitals 
to Veterans Administration Installa- 
tions; and Summary, Recommenda- 
tions, and Conclusions. 

Fre.p, Minna. Patients Are People: 
A Medical-Social Approach to Pro- 
longed Illness. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1953. 244 pp. 
$3.75. 

Considers the problems of pro- 
longed illness and recommends an 
over-all program designed to meet 


(Continued on page 27) 








Table 12.—-Public assistance in the United States: Amount of assistance, by month, October 1950-July 1953! 


[Except for general assistance, includes vendor payments for medical care] 





} 












































Amount of assistance 
| 
Year and or 
PF Aid to the | 
month Aid to , | 
Old-age Aid to permanently) Genera! ’ 
| ‘ 
Total? | assistance | “ependent | the blind | and totally | assistance | Total 
| enil | “disabled | 
| 
| | | | 
$200, 838, 000 | $123, 934,865 | $46,489,347 | $4,515,245 | $2,436,291 | $18, 467,000 Q) 
201, 417,000 | 123,627,753 | 46,908,878 | 4,529,574 | 2,563,539 | 18,521,000/ +0. 
201,917,000 | 122, 585,085 | 47,206,663 | 4,540,606 | 3,129,359 | 19, 266,000 | +. 
| } 
203, 305,000 | 122,920,343 | 48,018,008 | 4,496,206 | 3,322,607 | 19,931,000 | +. 
202, 652,000 | 121,919,469 | 48,593,911 | 4,520,773 | 3,558, 426 19, 605, 000 | =. 
203, 063,000 | 122,124,693 | 48,863,730} 4,520,608 | 3,788,510 | 19,455,000 +, 
200,339,000 | 121,527,628 | 48,245,607 | 4,565,926 | 4,128,035 | 17,715,000) —1. 
199, 669,000 | 122,381,751 | 47,786,612 | 4,602,763 | 4,623,346 | 16, 166,000 | _ 
197, 947,000 | 122,028,215 | 47,149,308 | 4,606,798 | 4,982,277 15,054,000 -. 
198, 657,000 | 122,752,058 | 47,724,904 | 4,626,638 | 5,125,313 | 14, 449,000 | +. 
196, 636,000 | 122,764,691 | 45,435,770 | 4,640, 191 5,252,328 | 14,432,000; —1 
196, 734,000 | 123,201,956 | 45,500,665 | 4,652,563 | 5, 447, 432 | 13,990,000 
Octo 198, 286,000 | 124,176,836 | 45,373,485 | 4,740,332 | 5,630,795 | 14,422,000 + 
} 198, 512,000 | 124,171,042 | 45,301,789 | 4, 753,370 | 5,819, 447 | 14, 630, 000 | + 
December. ..... 200, 846,000 | 124,544,050 | 45,697,026 | 4,781,020 / 6,258,674 15, 204,000 +1 
1952 
January ........ | 201,964,000 | 124, 482, 142 | 45,963,587 | 4, 914, 551 6, 454,243 | 16, 136,000 +. 
February... .... 202, 189,000 | 124,532,761 | 46,061,548 | 4,948,267 6,642,084 | 15,900,000 | +, 
March... ....-- 202,951,000 | 124,895,388 | 46,324,440 | 4,951,284 | 6,840,251 | 15,851,000 | bn, 
Apres E aiahveStaninie 203,814,000 | 125,684,546 | 46,758,513 | 4,992,592 | 7,090,405 | 15,125,000 +, 
May... _...| 203,075,000 | 126,001,307 | 46,464,113 | 5,006,435 | 7,325,000] 14, 100,000 =, 
MDE dw denouhen 201, 369,000 | 125,787,646 | 45, 678, 47 5,023,054 | 7,431,181 | 13, 486,000 =. 
, 203, 063,000 | 126,310,332 | 45,247,914 | 5,083,939 | 7,622,969 14,861,000 +. 
August._.......| 201,240,000 | 126,100,536 | 44,665,587 | 5,104,319 7,780,035 13, 536,000 =. 
September.._._. 201, 344,000 | 127,018,460 | 44,547,318 | 5,123,150 | 7,901,101 | ¢ 12,857,000 | +. 
October... ..... 211, 500,000 | 1 650 | 47,115,857 | 5,355,793 | 8,440,097 | 13,088,000} +5. 
November... ... 212, 144,000 | 133,961,549 | 47,231,208 | 5,397,339 | 8,632,947 | § 12, 876, 000 +. 
December... - .. 214, 986,000 | 134,683,742 | 47,777,342 | 5, 423,341 8, 784, 411 * 13, 960, 000 | +1. 
| } 
1953 
J ---ee+--| 215,827,000 | 135,050,787 | 48,124,808 | 5,416,449 | 8, 902, 704 | * 14, 262, 000 | ~ 
133, 851, 586 | 48,166,960 | 5,416,222 | 8,990,750 | ¢ 13, 893, 000 | - 
133, 809, 675 | 48,401,773 | 5,433,872 | 9, 095, 633 | * 13, 961,000 | + 
133, 558,012 | 48,336,101 | 5,446,514 | 9, 253, 349 * 13, 297, 000 | - 
133, 491,089 | 48,212,598 | 5,499,206 | 9, 466,677 | © 12, 442, 000 | - 
133, 271,522 | 47,391,588 | 5,499,070 | 9, 636, 900 | 12, 033, 000 | _ 
132, 752,148 | 45,959,134 | 5,485,113 | 9, 701, 409 | * 11, 693, 000 -1 
i ! 











! For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. 


to revision. 


4 Total exceeds sum of columns because of inclusion of vendor payments for 
medical care from general assistance funds, from special medical funds, and, for 
one State, from funds for the special types of public assistance; data for such ex- 


penditures partly estimated for some States. 


All data subject 


for 52 States. 
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Percentage change from previous month 





3 Not computed; data not comparable. 

‘T of less than 0.05 percent. 

5 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

* Excludes Nebraska; data not available. 


! 
Aid to 
| Aidto | the per- 
Old-age Aid to coed Gener: 
| assist- | — | “the — ng 
ance children blind totally ance 
disabled 
@G @ ( ( —12.4 
—0.2 +0.9 +0.3 5.2 +.3 
—.8 +.6 +.2 22. +4.6 
+.3 $1.7 1.0 6, 2 2.5 
—.8 +1.2 +.5 7.1 —Lé6 
+.2 +.6 ( 6 —R 
—.5 —1.3 +1.0 9.0 —a.9 
+.7 | —1.0 +.8 12.0 ~8.7 
—-.3 | —1.3 | +.1 7.8 —6§,9 
} +.6 | +1.2 +.4 +2.9 —4.0 
| (*) } —4.8 +.3 2.5 +13 
+4 +.1 +.3 3.7 —4.4 
+.8 —.3 1.9 4.4 +31 
(*) —.2 3 +1.4 
+.3 +.9 6 7 +39 
j (*) +.6 +28 +3. 1 +i, 1 
| (®) +.2 +.7 +2.9 —1.5 
| +.3 +.6 +1 +3. ~.3 
| +.6 9 +8 3.7 4.6 
+.3 -.6 +.3 +3.3 —H8 
—.2 | —1.7 +.3 14 —~4.3 
+4 | —.9 1.2 2.6 +10.2 
—.2 —1.3 j 2.1 —8.9 
+.7 | —.3 ‘ Lf —4.7 
| “Say +5.8 4.5 6.8 +18 
+.4 +.2 8 2.3 $1.6 
| +.5 +1.2 +.5 1.8 $483 
; 
+.3 |} +.7 1 1.3 22 
—.9 | +.1 (4 1. —26 
j (*) | +5 3 l +.5 
| —.2 —.1 2 1.7 —4.8 
! —.1 —.3 +10 2 —fi4 
| —.2 —1L7 (4 1.8 —3.3 
—,4 —3.( 3 7 -2.8 
Percentage change based on dats 





(Continued from page 8) 
675,000 persons received benefit 
checks—8.0 percent less than in the 
preceding month and 22.5 percent 
less than the average a year earlier. 
July was the fifth successive month 
that this average has declined. Pri- 
marily because there were fewer 
beneficiaries, total benefits paid de- 
clined 4.0 percent to $69.2 million—a 
total 21.9 percent less than that in 
July 1952. The average benefit for 
total unemployment ($23.08) was the 
lowest paid in any month since July 
1952. 


United Nations Day 


On October 24 the world observes 
United Nations Day—the eighth an- 


26 


niversary of the coming into force of 
the United Nations Charter. In the 
past year, action to meet the needs 
of underdeveloped areas was the fo- 
cus of attention for many interna- 
tional social welfare activities—inter- 
governmental and voluntary — and 
the United Nations and its various 
agencies worked to develop and put 
into operation a concerted program 
to attack the problems of want and 
disease and other aspects of sub- 
standard living in these areas. 

The Social Security Administra- 
tion, as in previous years, partici- 
pated in the international programs. 
Administration staff served as United 
States representatives and delegates 
to technical meetings, international 


and inter-American, on social wel- 
fare. Through the Point IV technical 
assistance program, the Administra- 
tion also had 24 technicians on over- 
seas assignment during the past year 
in Central and South America, the 
Middle East, and the Far East. It con- 
tinued to cooperate in international 
training programs, providing tech- 
nical services to social welfare experts 
and trainees from other countries, 
sponsoring United Nations Fellows 
studying social work techniques in this 
country, and recruiting experts for 
assignment in other countries. The 
Administration also published the 
first 3 pamphlets in a series dealing 
with international technical coopera- 
tion. 


Social Security 
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Table 13.—Special types of public assistance in the United Table 14.—Amount of vendor payments for medical care 
States: Average assistance payments, by month, Octo- for recipients of public assistance, by program and 
ber 1950-July 1953* State, July 1953' 

[Includes vendor payments for medical care] - 
——— fs ja Old Aid to a | | “ee 
-age perma- 
Ald pt gaan Aid State assist- dependent tothe | nently and a . 
‘ to the ance dren blind totally ~ 
Old-age Aid perma- disabled 
Year and month eeniatames tow 7 
—" n an 
Family | Reclp- jotally, Total... $6, 587, 204 | $1,123,253 | $164,103 | $1, 121, 469 | * $3, 800, 787 
NS ES Pe SSeS (*) 9, 277 
—— SSC eer 7 7 | (ER ae OE! BESTE OE Wiha ee (*) 48, 599 
080 | Conn....-.... 198, 042 76, 874 4, 234 () (6) 

‘ Rewall.---| 77 ois] srae0 [7 el FR | & 
ber _ $44.23 | $70.88 | $20.70] $46.42 $41. 76 swail....... , ’ , ) 
November an | “amt | “See| Mee] “ae | Ms] hg) tenon) ae ono) teooo | ea ee 
December Sos ececccceces 43. 95 | 72. 42 21.1 46. 56 45. 41 lowa Weeenegs| FS Oe RE cs ee ee (4) 146, 315 

1951 a pall 167, 244 27, 927 3,334 21, 418 335 

: : wit °@hl “CSOT | BIR sactedecsiennbansione 2, 1 715 1, 025 

january - - | 44. 10 | 73.47| 21.48] 46.77 46. 85 Maine... .....|------------|------------|--------e0-- 36, 562 
vel S Seam 43. 84 74.47| 21.71 47.02 47.60 

—....... 44.01} 74.95| 21.85] 47.10 47. 22 Mass. --| 708,600 61,000 |...----0--- 343, 007 130, 289 

april... | 4897] 7466| 21.75] 47.04 46. 88 Mich.........| 117, 689 |...--------. 1, 960 18, 646 G4, 306 

_ 44.37| 74.52} 21.78] 47.41 47. 51 Minn.....-.-- dovd ovens 16, 167 ) “ 

; 44. 39 | 74.45) 21.71 47. 44 47. 68 — eee aes <a a ame al merece 126, 838 

ra 44. 78 73. 87 21. 53 47. 53 46. 95 plein : m by 

August 44.88) 74.16|} 21.59] 47.62 47.06 a Tanase tt dees Yona 47, 700 

September | 4514] 75.01] 2s} | 47.7 47.79 By eens-s eset s, ae 3, 655 3,300 : 

October . 45.68 | 75.85 | 2205) 48 48. 37 eee wees YY 11, 823 |--------2---|----0-s022-- 90, 337 

November | 45.79] 7642) 220] 48.76 48. 58 a mercer 18, oe 208 }~- 5, 367 , = 

ahammpeanen 001 wes| gael ens He 5 appar: 1,614,111 | 449, 703 67, 221 , 622 @) 

et: ee 10, 146 Sg eee 3, 125, 006 

_ | N, Dak....... 18, 538 3, 533 686 2, 182 18, 280 

January -- | 46.10] 77.35) 2244] 50.42 49. 50 —— , 662 16,986 6,001 |...----000-- San 
5. 2 77.48 | 22.48 . Oe St Me ve to ceeenees ee ye ee yl eee ’ 

~~~ an) 76 | 246) sar} ae R. F-22222] 66, 7a | 21, 861 i422] "10,875 | 29, 008 

April... 46.91} 7807) 259] 51.16 50. 66 2 SemEne NOSE AOMDRRRE URINE dub. >a nt 4 

= 47.10 | 77.58 | 22.43 51. 20 50. 93 lac li lita lai added nmr Sr Tes or 73, 3 

a ‘ 47.11 77. 32 | 22. 36 51. 26 50. 34 |: Till 45 12 19 

july._.- oa a7 | 710) 9258) Bl. 50. 61 Gepeermccre | oc FRE w coe erereenernd ” a 

i icmsnstese 47.47) 77.96) 2242] 51.94 te Ee “weseeeetens anar x oo oe ee eee WIT a , 

po ae 47. 86 78. 08 | 22. 42 52. 05 50. 55 Wis..........- 381, 706 108, 995 8, 444 7, 688 110, 624 

October... . 0. 38 83.01} 23.80 54. 34 52. 96 

re 0. 61 | 83. 38 | 23. 88 54. 68 53. 34 iF : ‘ . 4 

> an 2 24 or the special ty of public assistance, figures in italics re nt pay 

December . .. - -.----- pas 53. SS 23. 54. 91 58, 50 ments made without Federal participation. States not shown le no vendor 

1953 payments during the month or did not report such payments. 
os e. ae 5 og Ae pes yoo ow fassachusetts, age 

_ ' 117 ’ x New Jersey, Utah, and t Virgin Islands includes payments made on 

a. ~ HA + po - p+ - = = = of recipients of the special types of public assistance. 

March 1.03 84.13 23. 98 55. 04 53. 38 + Includes an estimated amount for States making vendor payments for 

i oo 108 84. 33 23. 98 55.15 53. 46 medical care from genera] assistance funds and from special medical funds 

in 109 84. 58 24.04 55. 63 53. 89 and reporting these data semiannually but not on a monthly basis. 

June.....-- 1. 08 3. OR 23. 89 55. 53 53. 72 ‘ No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 

Ase Ry) ‘ ro Re ry 5 Data not av: " 

/ Se 0. 99 82. 85 23. 54 55. 34 53. 42 ¢ Estimated. 

1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p.16. All data subject 
to revision. 

+ Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in 
families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in 


determining the amount of assistance. 
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the patient’s medical, social, and emo- 

tional needs. 

LEAVELL, HuGH RopMAN; CLaRK, E. 
GuRNEY; and collaborators. Tezxt- 
book of Preventive Medicine. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
1953. 629 pp. $8. 

Includes Long-term Illness and the 
Effect of the Aging Process on 
Health, by William L. Fleming; Ma- 
ternal and Child Health, by Myron 
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State and local responsibility for 

better public health services. 

U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 
LipraRy. Rural Health: Annotated 
List of Selected References. (Li- 
brary List No. 60.) Washington: 
The Library, June 1953. 83 pp. 
Processed. 

Selected publications on rural 
health in the national setting and in 
the State setting; a separate section 
lists material suggesting solutions to 
rural health problems. 


E. Wegman; Mental Health, by 
Ernest M. Gruenberg; Rehabilitation 
as a Phase of Preventive Medicine, by 
Howard A. Rusk; and Provisions for 
Meeting Basic Needs in the Com- 
munity, by Hugh R. Leavell. 
SCHEELE, LEonarp A. “Public Health 
Today—the Nation’s Best Invest- 
ment.” Public Health Reports, 
Washington, Vol. 68, Aug. 1953, pp. 
771-777. 45 cents. 
Discusses chronic disease preven- 
tion, Federal-State relations, and 





























Table 15.—Average payments including vendor payments for medical care, average amount of money payments, and 
average amount of vendor payments per assistance case, by program and State, July 1953: 
. Aid to dependent ; : Aid to the permanently 
Old-age assistance children (per family) Ald to the blind and totally disabled 
State Money venaee Money | Vendor Money | Vendor Money | Vendor 
All pay- pe All pay- ots All | pay- | ay] all pay- pay- 
assist- Fw for assist ments | for qesist- ments a S | assist- ments — 
ance ? 0 recip- | medical ance to recip- | medical ance to recip- sdica] | #nce? to recip- or 
ients? | “care ? ients? | “Gre? ients 4 | Medi a ients — 
Total, 53 States 4.. ...._. cael $50.99 | $48.68 $2. 53 $82.85 | $80.99 | $2.02 $55. 34 $53. 87 $1. 66 $53. 42 $48. 06 $6.17 
SES FO oa | 79.19! 66.19 13.00} 133.07; 114.07} 19.00; 91.68 77. 68 14. 00 (8 ( e 
| RF aS a FR ee ee ee eee 87.72 | 87.50 | <a S as ; 
EE. «cap dddbadbccees dances 39. 90 34. 93 4.97 90.97 | 85.28 | 5.09 45. 07 41. 33 | 3.74 53. 38 17. 40 he 
| ae , ne |} 58.87) 41.00) £14.43 119.40} 113.06) 67.76 59.55) 49.05 | 11.53 68. 48 43. 42 ‘99 
SS se ee 45.12 | 37.69 7.81 83.28 | 78.49 | 4.99 49. 09 44.73 | 4. 65 ) a 
th <ocoohitsibeidedadndalpeeson 62.13 57. 96 4. 43 105. 44 98. 96 | 7.26 | 69.06 63. 99 | 5. 60 63. 98 57. 28 79 
SS RE ra FF Sen Se Pena 63.30 | 63.17 | .12 47. 90 47. 34 06 41. 52 41. 47 r 
ee ae sa er. see 740} 121.28] 11483| 667 |...) he g0.34| 5877| gam 
ESR FE -  GR 52. 24 | 51. 59 | 2) leas SE ce ae i fi. 41 60.15 76 67. 95 65. 84 10. % 
ERE Ce ees 61.34) 44.87) 16.88 108.48 | 100. 66 8. 16 71. 55 58. 37 13. 67 (5 @. 
RE S "ee RnR ae f5.72| 48.24 13. 75 96.62} 92.17 | 4. 45 65. 45 64. 51 | 4 (3 () 
| ERE FP OAS » ITE Sa 57.01 56. 12 S&S ee Ss aan aS eee nists (8) 
EL Miiweneustbetensebboastngeccesces 56. 37 45. 46 11.00 117. 31 108. 90 13. 50 60. 87 51. 87 9. 00 72. 66 12. 66 20.00 
ie TB i ee & Se Fe ee SO eae 109. 62 107. 18 2. 44 Geile : Poke 
ee ET 46. 42 44.74 1. 68 | 75. 32 71. 63 3. 69 43. 99 42. 71 1. 29 0. 35 37. 49 ” 
i Ms on 0tedtlldisccccepsbbcchace 49. 64 57. 40 | 14. 62 128. 27 120.01 9. 98 80. 53 68. 33 15. 58 78. 75 (4. 72 16.61 
i «eed " . . 30. 00 29. 80 - 20 57. 56 57. 16 40 | 35. 54 $5.14 4 
N. Dak... on ‘andl 56. 77 54. 61 2.17 108. 21 106. 03 2. 39 59. 01 52. 83 6. 18 61. 56 8. 67 2g 
Ohio... .. ea -| 53.54 51.61 1.93 83. 65 82. 37 1, 28 52. 92 51. 54 1. 39 a Re 
== ila euaesenporree al 54. 73 49. 85 6.72} 108.7 101.75 | 7.00 69. 16 63. 41 7.41 68. 20 60. 42 12. 
Utah. pom wal 59. 43 | 59. 35 | . 08 113. 27 113. 20 | . 08 63. 61 63. 26 35 63. 78 3. 72 * 
ee eee | 11.08 | 11. 08 | “07 | 15. 06 15.07 | 06 i211 11. 75 x 
| TRAE 2 eS | $8. 98 | S115 | 7.85 | 129.81 116. 65 13. 28 64.87 | 58.04 | 6. 83 72.13 65. 06 Le 
' ! ' 


See tables 18, 19, %, 


~Y Averages for general assistance not computed because of difference among 


3 Averages based on number of cases receiving payments 





States in policy or practice regarding use of general assistance funds to pay medical 
bills for recipients of the special types of public assistance. Figures in italics 
represent payments made without Federal participation. States not shown 
made no vendor payments during the menth or did not report such payments. 

2 Averages based on cases receiving money payments, vendor payments for 
medical care, or both. 


and 21 for average money payments for States not making vendor payments 
‘ For aid to the permanently and totally disabled represents data for th @ 
States with programs in operation. 
* No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled 
¢ Estimated. 


Table 16.—Average payments including vendor payments for medical care and average amount of vendor payments per 
assistance case, by program and State, May and June 1953' 


Average, May 1953 





Average, June 1953 


Old-age Aid to dependent Aid to the Old-age Aid to dependent Aid to the 
stance children (per Aid to the blind permanently and acstetunas children (per Aid tothe blind | permanently and 
family) totally disabled = family) totally disabled 
State 2 = SS ae ae) 2S eee e: — . . sient ; eal 
| | 
| | Vendor Vendor Vendor Vendor Vendor Vendor Vendor Vendor 
| All pay- All pay- All pay- All pay- All pay- All pay- All pay- All pay- 
assist- mentsfor assist- mentsfor assist- mentsfor assist- mentsfor assist- mentsfor assist- mentsfor assist- mentsfor assist- mentsie 
ance medical ance medical ance medical ance medical ance medical ance medical ance medical ance medical 
care “are care care care care care care 
Conn....| $76.02} $10.00 | $128.95 | $15.00} $87.41 | $900, (©) (3) $76.40 | $10.00 | $120.14 | $15.00 | $8811 $0.00 @ 
oo” a Sere | 87.83 | 9 | ES PERSE ers SEE SET: 87. 51 oY Sees E 
Th Wnccal Eee | i Uiimtiidetiaidihdiienta inept ae moe 54. 07 12 | 109.45 #2 |... es $62. 02 00.5 
Hawaii...| 38.31 / 3.883) 41.14| 9.41 45.58 | 3.70) 51.22 3.94 38. 56 3.94 94. 12 9. 47 45. 02 70 50). 77 Le 
catia 53. 86 14. 36 119. 76 7. 67 59. 54 | 11. 38 68.39 | 30.30 53. 83 14. 37 119. 2 7.66 59. 45 11. 37 69.17 0.5 
Ind......| 4512) 7.94) 8393) 624/ SISL) 7.79) ( (3) 44.96 7.70 | 83.49 6} 51.13 7.12 Q 
. -o<s) OLS | 4. 23 104. 19 | 6.13 | 66.40} 3.69 63.17 6.73 61. 58 4. 08 105. 05 6. 93 68. 89 5. 85 63. 94 7.8 
aye ae 51.21 | (*) | 63.26 | O07 | 47.58 | .09 | 41.38 .07 51.19 | (*) 63. 29 16 47. 51 06 41.45 i 
Mass. -- 73.37; 695| 1209! 644 ee. ---------| 90.66) 36.84 73. 84 7.25 | 118.65 4.74 |... 91. 54 35. 65 
Mich. ... 51.79 | SS aa 7 a | 60.08 | -48; 67.59 10. 4 51. 87 1.18 |.. pineal — 60.13 62 67. 56 10.0 
Minn....! 61.58; 1698 | 110.80) 986) 73.87) 15.39) (%) (7) 61. 65 16.84 | 110.34 10. 62 71. 76 13.12 
Nebr. 55. 47 13.53 | 96.84 4.32 66.13 28%; @ Q) 55.02 | 13.05 95. 88 3. 62 66. 67 3. 43 ( 
Nev..... 57.00 | Beat Pasenincno< oe a | oe aah si] (4) (3) 57.04 | 1.19 |. 4 - ‘ es ( ? 
N.H....| 56.26 11.00 | 123.82 13.50; 60.54) 9.00!) 74.70) 20.00 56. 66 11.00 | 12401) 13.50 61. 26 9. 00 72. 21 20. 0 
N.J..... ES i Eciseess] Shee eens es ~ aa es Be ae ee ‘ 
N. Mex..| 46.40 | 1.68 75. 16 3. 69 47. 29 | 1.38 39. 32 2. 81 46. 44 1. 68 75. 30 3.69 | 43.87 12 39. 52 28 
| tay gilten 69. 89 14. 43 126. 24 | 10. 88 | 82. 42 | 16. 59 79. 08 16. 69 69. 95 14.47 | 126.31 10.45 | 82.12 16. 76 79. 17 17.6 
N.C__..| 29.90 . jm lhest | eer Bas 35.46; .35/ 22.9] .20/ 57.49 ~ » eae t 35. 47 > 
N. ne 58. 52 | 3.46 | 110.07 271 | 52.65 -15 | 68.10) 4.97 | 58.61 3.27 | 110.88 1.06 63. 07 4.63 68. 44 7.4 
Ohio.....| 5372) 218] 8345| .9f) 53.21 oof bee ...-| S11} 256] 8270 49 | 53.18 y 5 peeeebed BL. « 
R. Bs... 58.25; 10.65) 114.05) 1200/ 73.92) 10.39) 6829) 13.58 58. 23 10.61 | 113.34 12.00 | 72.67 | 10.38 69. 29 14.2 
Utah....; 50.38 .08 | 113.08 -15 | 64.24} Of} 64.16 | -19 | 59.56 13 | 112.93 | 31 65. 43 20 63. 78 el 
Lee | 11.11 15 16. 61 10! @ (®) | 11.98 27 11.11 | 10] 15.78 14 (5) (*) 11.96 Md 
Wis......| S97 | &4l | 133.72 | 1646} 66.82) 848) 73.12) 806) 61.24) 9.80| 120.81} 10.91 | 65.97 7.65 | 9287 97.8 
! ' ' 


' For May data excluding vendor 


as for medica] care, see the Bulletin, 
August 1953; for June data, see the 


ptember Bulletin. Al) averages based on 
cases receiving money payments, vendor payments for medical care, or both. 
A for general assistance not compuled here because of difference among 
States in policy or practice regarding use of general assistance funds to pay medical 
bills for recipients of the special types of public assistance. Figures in italics 


28 


represent payments made without Federal participation. 


2 Excludes States that made no vendor payments for medical care for May © 


June or did n 


ot report such payments. 


3 No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 


‘ Less than 


1 cent. 


5 Average payment not computed on base of less than 5) recipients 
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Table 17.—Amount 


Amount, May 1953 
State ? eae TT | Aid to the | 
Old-age dependent | Aid to permanently; General Old-age 
assistance children | the blind | and totally | assistance? | assistance 
disabled | | 
 ——— ——— nr ae - i) ectmiaiaeiiees _ eee ae <i ae 
— ceeaiaail emo = i eX ] moos 
= weceelocccccccccesslocecceccoccce W, 017 |.------------ 
Connecticut - $153, 240 om, os | $2, 736 (4) (5) $152, 930 
Delaware - S| Se eS ees Oe. .. Mecaunsiusaid 
District of Columbia £00) ccc ccageeelcccusbue | #76 132 324 
Hawaii. ..---- 8,040 £9, 996 | $88 | 4, 908 (6) 8,028 
as... 1, 544. 075 167, 731 | 43,735 | 144,813 366,997 | 1, 531, 293 
Indiana. ...--- 320, 758 47, 836 | 13, 061 | (4) 132, 987 309, 109 
lows...-- Ra ES RS! (4) oo ) aa 
Kansas... ---.------ 154, 656 24, 383 2,242 20, 386 40, 591 148, 437 
Louisiana... --- 75 1, 502 183 | 1,014 | 
Masine.....--. eT Re 0 Be Ee | @ 26,581 |........-... 
Massachusetts 668, 715 80, 606 = 330, 356 138, 586 694, 672 
Michigan - 97,754 ; 878 | 17, 419 70, 582 97, 404 
Minnesota 907, 228 72, 022 17, 869 (4) 5) 899, 432 
Montana - - : a a ae ee oY ea I, 
Nebraska 261, 654 10, 715 2,044 (4) | 250, 464 
Nevada 3, 061 e ooo ( 4, 200 3, 165 
New Hi ampshire 76, 252 17, 482 ?, 682 1, 980 | (5) | 76, 351 | 
New Jersey... - . 13, 091 Saihic& eemeneiennel 80, 428 | a 
New Mexico _-. 18, 374 19, 755 548 5, 412 | 42 18, 476 
New York 1, 606, 727 504, 061 71, 667 538, 010 () 1, 599, 530 
| 
North Carolina _- 9, 698 4, 643 2, 466 | 117, 745 10, 246 | 
North Dakota _ - 29, 609 4, 164 17 3, 695 21, 831 | 27, 927 
as ee ; 238, 527 11,728 5, 704 eA 692, 225 | 6, 903 
“ee ait seeLI hi : 7 area 
Rhode island. . 97, 198 38, 376 1,902 8, 083 35, 236 | 96, 699 
EE STE LR TR ona ya SE Iniccnncdediae 
— “4 pet : ibapirnealniel 
808 436 8 288 1,270 | 
vieia Tslands _ - 102 21 1 14 39 | 72 | 
Virginia : oe Sh ee 5 Sa et 
Wisconsin _ - 413, 027 118, 141 10, 571 8, 684 103, 950 | 479, 170 


' For » May data excluding vendor payments for medical care, see the Bulletin, 


t 1953; for June data, see the September Bulletin. 


‘ xcludes States that made no vendor payments for medical care for May or 
For the special types of public assistance, 
figures in italics represent payments made without Federal participation. 


June or did not report such payments. 


May and June 1953' 


New Jersey, Utah, 


5 Data not available. 
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nf vendor payments for medical care for recipients of public assistance, by program and State, 





Amount, June 1953 


| Aid to the | 




















Aid to 
Aid to permanently; General 
dependent | the blind | and totally | assistance 3 
children | disabled 
pawn eeeeie ie a Seas () $12, 403 
POMS, 5M GL (4) 63, 203 
ade | $2, 772 (*) % 
gO eee $677 54 
29, 840 400 4, 832 (°) 
161, 910 43, 506 148, 646 371, 847 
42, 154 11, 905 (4) 143, 852 
Beene. S208. 2. (4) 142, 441 
97, 056 3, 522 22, 296 , 333 
3, 242 lll 1, 791 1,112 
3 2a eee () , 892 
aor |... 330, 797 127, 361 
Elbe? 1, 128 17, 941 1, 303 
76, 611 15, 231 “é ter 
, acinmedgweksaliten kote: en 1 130, 
8, 878 2, 464 (*) 
dcasimeal A FES. (*) 46, 716 
17, 199 2, 655 2, 280 yet 
15, 305 A ee 8 
30" 070 552 5, 392 ” 988 
476, 977 72, 675 555, 742 (*) 
6, 318 |__- D Fu 2, 781 143, 910 
2,945 | 509 | 5, 545 17, 079 
6, 314 | ae. | Ores. 504, 919 
aa CRBS. OB Mee bE 189, 
37, 980 | 1,911 9, 696 39, 923 
epee SE Ties. eS 14, 130 
7 a oe 83, 556 
888 i) 88 | 87 
28 | 2 | 5 | 33 
§ ee! | i Sea | See 8, 560 
87, 354 | 9, 354 29, 992 134,871 


+ In all States except California, Illinois, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Nevada, 
and the Virgin Isls ands includes payments made on behalf 
of recipients of the special types of public assistance. 

‘ No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 





(Continued from page 19) 
parable from one period to another, 
making it possible to construct a time 
series for selected types of institu- 
tions for the whole period 1900-50, as 
in table 5 of this article. 

Despite the care taken by the 
Bureau of the Census to obtain com- 
plete coverage, there is some reason 
to believe that the Census institu- 
tional population for 1950 excludes an 
unknown number of patients in 
nursing homes too small to have been 
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readily identified by the enumerator 
as such. (Similar gaps in coverage 
occurred in 1940 as well.) Some of 
these patients appear in the Census 
data as lodgers or boarders in house- 
holds; still others — those living in 
quarters with five or more lodgers 
present—were considered by the Bu- 
reau of the Census to be residents of 
boarding homes and show up in the 
Census data as members of quasi- 
households other than institutions. 
The exclusion of these nursing-home 


patients from the Census count of 
persons in institutions creates prob- 
lems of comparability when these 
data are related to data on the living 
arrangements of old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance beneficiaries and 
old-age assistance recipients. The 
estimates presented in the article on 
the relative number of institutional 
residents receiving either old-age and 
survivors insurance or old-age assis- 
tance have been adjusted for this fac- 
tor. 
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ents ty Table 20.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, July 1953! 
[Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 







































































only cine = 
a Number of recipients Payments to recipients Percentage change from— 
= June 1953 July 1952 
Number Average per— une 
families p fi) 
y 1952 Total® Children 
“ ade a” recipient | MOE | scene | RO | senses 
| amily s) moun 
~aatieae | 
A moun: = _ — ———__—-- — | —— —__—__ | —___ —_—_ 
ani | 554, 705 1, 952, 088 1,469,402 | $45, 959, 134 $82. 85 $23. 54 —L7 —3.0 —4.2 +1.6 
+14 17, 637 65, 087 50, 264 710, 739 40. 30 10. 92 -.9 —.4 —1.3 +12.3 
a 884 2, 945 2, 155 76, 279 86. 29 25. 90 0 +1.4 +16.0}| +847 
+1hs 3, 680 14, 202 10, 738 342, 845 93. 16 24.14 —.8 —.3 +3.2] +20.3 
() 7, 653 28, 661 21, 960 423, 55. 35 14. 78 —22.7 —22.8 —41.0 —24.0 
+122 51, 839 165, 319 126, 290 6, 139, 044 118. 43 37.13 —.6 —1.0 —3.7 —2.5 
+184 5, 125 , 14, 464 527, 399 102. 91 27.70 —.6 —1.9 +5.7 +10.1 
1a 4, 046 13, 333 9, 829 538, 413 133. 07 40. 38 —1.6 +1.4 —10.2 —2.7 
+L) 695 2, 741 2, 125 60, 962 87. 72 22, 24 —2.5 —2.3 —4.1 —1. 
+125 2,003 8, 242 6, 413 212, 694 106. 19 25. 81 —.7 —3.7 +2.1 +10.8 
+174 18, 446 63, 049 47, 527 983, 810 53. 15. 60 —.2 —.1 +5.6] +17.2 
by 12, 583 44, 214 33,7 912, 712 72. 54 20. 64 —.6 —.6 —16.7 +13.9 
+1h4 3, 028 11, 408 8, 971 275, 465 90. 97 24.15 —3.9 —7.1 —3.0 —5.8 
1, 801 6, 4, 594 214, 482 119. 09 34. 25 —2.9 —3.2 —10.7 —5.0 
+h 20, 874 77, 162 57, 660 2, 492, 281 119. 40 32. 30 —1.2 —L1 —9.0 —6.5 
th 7, 461 25, 19, 154 621, 328 83. 28 24. 09 —1.5 —18 —8.6 +4.0 
~hi 5, 796 4 20, 631 15, 377 685, 774 118. 32 33. 24 —.8 -1.3 +7.2] +20.2 
+i 3, 849 13, 695 10, 452 405, 852 105. 44 29. 64 —1.4 —1.0 —3.0 +7.4 
+12; 20, 398 73, 186 54, 496 1, 315, 981 64. 52 17. 98 +.5 +.5 +4.8] 427.9 
+h 19, 443 72, 503 54, 1, 230, 703 63. 30 16. 97 —1.6 —1.6 —13.2 —13.9 
+h 4, 085 14, 332 10, 381 336, 460 82. 36 23. 48 —2.1 —1.6 —5.6 +6.0 
ity 4, 860 19, 331 14, 906 456, 557 93. 94 23. 62 —9.4 —8.8 —1.5 +2.3 
‘ 
thi 12, 293 40, 500 29, 903 1, 490, 940 121. 28 36. 81 —1.3 +.9 —5.1 —3.7 
+h 19, 502 64, 603 46, 564 1, 983, 369 101. 70 30. 70 —4.8 —4.1 —22.3 —19.2 
7,040 23, 947 18, 356 763, 680 108. 48 31. 89 —2.4 —4.0 —6.0 —5.9 
+2i 12, 055 45, 401 35, 137 336, 591 27. 92 7.41 0 +6.1 15.8] +22.9 
tiLt 20, 443 69, 947 51, 898 1, 240, 260 60. 67 17.73 —.3 —.1 —4.6 +9.8 
+a) 2, 217 7, 834 5, 827 226, 561 102. 19 28. 92 —1.2 —1.1 —L1 +7.8 
+8 Ne thtcandingpanlitiey tis 2, 410 8, 377 6, 203 232, 861 96. 62 27. 80 —1.7 —.9 —8.7 —4.9 
+4! SM itiiticcscsascecsosesenus 21 73 52 (6) 11.41 ® (6) ( 
—4 New Hampshire._............._. 1, 200 4,117 3, 002 140, 776 117. 31 34.19 —5.8 —10.9 —11.2 —3.2 
®, ett cnccannniinmanes 4, 846 16, 367 12, 400 531, 241 109. 62 32. 46 —2.9 —4.7 —3.5 +3.7 
+h! EE ee 5, 508 19, 781 15, 142 414, 845 75. 32 20. 97 +1.4 +1.4 +3.8 +20. 4 
Tas 45, 060 157, 610 114, 152 , 779, 888 128, 27 36, 67 —1.3 +.3 —12.7 —5.8 
+h 15, 896 894 44, 857 914, 947 57. 56 15. 54 —6.1 —6.0 —5.4] +6 
‘ 1, 479 5,317 4, 056 160, 039 108. 21 30. 10 —1.5 —3.8 —21 +7.3 
+i 12, 718 47, 470 35,922 | 1, 063, 805 83. 65 22. 41 —.5 +.6 —23 | +10.7 
wal 16, 664 55, 390 42, 320 1, 199, 534 71. 98 21. 66 —2.8 —24.4 —13.4 —12.1 
+h 2, 760 9, 218 6,7 317, 147 114. 91 34. 41 —13.7 —17.1 —1.0] +131 
+i} 24, 731 92, 453 69, 923 838 . 78 25. 62 —2.7 —2.5 —16.7 —8.8 
aL 35, 604 113, 517 86, 35 364, 871 10. 25 3. 21 —1.3 +6.0 +30. 1 +43.5 
aa 3, 128 10, 509 7, 632 339, 616 108. 75 32. 32 —1.3 —5.3 —5.0 —2.3 
A 6, 663 25, 249 19, 643 209, 938 45.02 11.88 -.2 -.2) © 4.5 
+a! 2, 681 8, 853 6, 711 219, 073 81.71 24. 75 -.1 —.4 +4.0] +17.6 
+4! Sti nmtaécccceacedsecss 19, 915 71, 824 54, 069 1, 347, 288 67. 65 18. 76 (8) +.2 +.4 +39. 0 
+t iin incconccetucenbne 17, 175 66, 791 49, 869 1, 126, 197 65. 57 16. 86 —.8 —.8 +12.2] +40.5 
- i ian ccmcindincinam 2, 854 9,977 7, 355 323, 285 113. 27 32. 40 —1.2 —.9 +3.1 +8.5 
+it Se RRR 1, 004 3, 550 2, 709 75, 281 74. 98 21. 21 —2.3 —1.0 +.2] +89.2 
Ts ST MD Rinincarescccsassste 189 582 498 2, 846 15. 06 4.89 —3.6 —8.0 —14.9 | ~—23.2 
7, 393 28, 132 21, 565 471, 811 63. 82 16. 77 —.7 +.3 —.2| +105 
0, tilt ninnesntigeieas 8, 865 29; 820 21, 739 036, 635 105. 66 31. 41 —23|) -144 +2.5 +4.0 
= NRRL Gente | 17, 967 66, 416 51, 800 1, 263, 128 70. 30 19. 02 +1.8 —13.3 +8. 2 +25.8 
ce nesndaenned 7, 756 26, 656 19, 668 1, 006, 809 129. 81 37.77 —3.2 —3.2 —4.4 +11 
i aes ereespgas 487 1, 782 1, 339 52, 747 108. 31 29. 60 —3.8 —3.3 —L4 +6.9 
® aa | 
— ! For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p.16. All data subject 5 In addition to these payments from aid to dependent children funds, sup- 
= to revision. plemental payments of $97,371 from general assistance funds were made to 3,480 
a ? Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in families in Missouri, and $110,949 to 3,248 families in Ohio. 
families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in * Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 families; percentage 
vr determining the amount of assistance. change, on less than 100 families. 
— + Includes program administered without Federal participation in Nevada. 7 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
re ‘ Excludes cost of medical care, for which payments are made to recipients * Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
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Table 21.—Aid to the permanently and totally disabled: 
Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, July 
1953* 


{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only 
such payments} 





Payments to Percentage change from— 



























































recipients 

eet | Junme1953 | July 1952 

rof | une } uly 
State recip- | in— in— 
ients Total | Aver-| 
amount | age | | | 
| _— Amount | — ‘Amount 

| ; 

Total... 181, 621 | $9,701,409 '$53.42| +1.2| +0.7| +20.6 | +27.3 
EE | 9,051 251,645 | 27.80| () —.1) +55) +281 
pe | 789 24,510 | 31.06 |-+15.0 | +15.1 |+203.5 | +2547 
. ” R | 4,216 236,029 | 55.98 | +.4 +.6/)/ +128) +224 

mene 82 4,527 | 55.21 | @) @) | —41.0 | —23.7 
eee ee 86,917 | 58.61 | +2.6 —3.1 +15. 4 +23.3 
” Walon sat. 4, 888 195,885 | 40.07 / +7.1; +73! @® | @ 
Hawaii... _. 1, 252 66, 834 | 53.38 | +.4 +5.6 | +11.2/ +17.2 
Idaho....... 824 47,605 | 57.77 | —.5 —.7/ +21! +120 
| Ue ae 4, 972 340, 500 | 68.48 | +2.2 12 | +44.5 +45.2 

mens 3,031 193,938 | 63.98; —.9| -—.8/ +10.9 | +22. 6 
| 

Oa | 13,350 554,344 | 41.52] —1.7/ —1.5 | —10.5| -8&3 
Md......... | 3,602 184, 064 | 51.10) +28) +31 / +312) +404 
Mass....... | 9,507 849,328 | 89.34 | +2.4 () +46. 2 +54.0 
Mich....... | 1,705 | 115,852 | 67.95| +.7| +13 | +30.1| +35.4 
Miss_....... 1, 622 033 | 23.45 | +5.8 7.9 | +69.5 | +106.0 
inensiinaga | 12,959 672,899 | 51.93 | +1.0 +1 o| +110 +23. 2 
Mont....... 1, 219 77,102 | 63.25 | —1.2 —.9 | +10.1 +18. 6 
i aes 116 8,428 | 7266) 41.8) +24) @ | @ 

ab od an 2, 224 163, 384 | 73.46 | +2.7 +3.8 | +39.4 +65. 1 
N. Mex...../ 1,875 75, 660 40.35) —-23) —.2/-166| 20.1 
I, Bocences 33,157 | 2,611,180 | 78.75/ +20) +1.4 +46] +130 
i ae 7, 467 265, 396 | 35.54 | +2.3 +2.514+38.0/ +71.7 
N. Dak_.... 734 45,186 | 61.56 | —1.1 | —110/ +105) +93 
Ohiot......| 6,358 314,159 | 49.41} +15 | +1.4 +20.8| +33.4 
Okla_....... 4, 415 309, 470 | 70.10) +1.6/ +23) +50.4 +93. 9 
Oreg........ 2, 212 164,368 | 74.31) +.9/ +.8/+151/ +4222 
eee 10, 351 502,497 | 48.55 | +.9 +10) +5.6 +14.4 
P,. R........| 12, 464 113,304 | 9.09 | —1.8 +8.9 7.0 +78. 2 
en athena 51,903 | 68.20 |+12.4 | +10.6 [+1520 | +162.4 
Se |} 6,169} 193,154 | 31.31 | +1.7 +17) +285) +27.0 
8. Dak.......| 403 18, 244 | 45.27 | +25 +1.4 | +70.8 +83. 8 
Tenn.§__.__. 244 ‘BC 8 eee Ph eed 

tab....._. 1, 497 95,48) | 63.78 | —.4 —.4]/ —29 +64 
_ carer y 12, 268 | 46.82 | +4.4 +8.7 | +24.8 +33. 0 
Wi loss ddd 57 690} 1211; @ | @ (@) (*) 
,. =e 3, 863 138, 751 | 35.92 | +1.9/) +22/| +191 +27.3 
Wash....... | §, 747 400, 910 | 69.7 +.9 +.4 |) +7. +20 6 
_ eae | 6,390 171, 104 | 31.74 | +3.1 —12.7 | +63.1 .7 
a | 1,087 78,405 | 72.13} +.3 |) —22.1 | +10.2 +16, 7 
Rl cian 455 27, 212 59.81 | —1.3 —1.1 —3.4 +7.1 





! For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data sub- 


ject to revision. 

2 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

* Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients; percent- 
age change, on less than 100 recipients. 

‘In addition to these payments from aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled funds, supplemental payments of $32,657 from general assistance funds 
were made to 1,495 recipients. 

* Program administered under State law without Federal participation. 
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Table 22.—General assistance: Cases and payments to 
cases, by State, July 1953' 


{Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only 
such payments} 





a. 7 
| Payments to cases 


Percentage change from~— 

















Num- June 1953 July 1952 
State | ber of in— in— 
cases Total Aver- |__ om Sees 
} @mount | age ’ , : , 
| | —y ae —_ Amount 
' i 
} } | | 
Total ?__.| 248,000 ($11,693,000 ($47.11 | -27/ -—28/-190/ -2) 
Et lone 174 4,158 | 23.90| +1.8/ 423 +115 +5.3 
Alaska....... 81 | 3,754 46.35) @ | (3) —32.5 —25.5 
cities: 1, 414 63,453 | 44.87 | —4.5 —4.4/+16.0/) +126 
+ Aas 199 26,032 | 13.64 | —5.6 —6.0 |—13.2 —9.9 
A anesondes 27,369 | 1,299,270 | 47.47 | (8) -1/ —.4 +2.0 
eee 1, 401 | 56,481 40.31 | —5.0 —8.5 |—22.0 -2 6 
Conn...... $3,511 #189,435 13.95 —43 —4.5 —11.0 —8.0 
ee 735 | 31,678 43.10 | +1.0 +.9 | +5.8 +16.0 
“Se 761 45,592 59.91 | —6.0 “11.2 | +8.1 +17.7 
at 7 5,300 ? 83, 500 MPM Ss at oo ae 
| 
os owe} 83,113 | 38,629 18.28 | —2.6 +.3 |—37 —33.3 
Hawaii 1, 553 | 85,830 55.27 | —7.8 —7.9 7.2 —43 
103 | 4,076 39.57  —2.8 —.1 |—27.0 —21.7 
21, 668 1, 272,144 | 58.71 | —1.7 —1.4 |—17.2 —16.3 
7,417 258,912 34.91 ~.4 —.7 |—55. 5 — 58.5 
3, 043 | 95,508 31.39 —4.8 —3.7 | —8.7 —41 
1, 597 75,905 | 47.53 | —6.1 —6.6 | —14.6 —12.1 
2, 837 | 73,444 | 25.89 +6.4 ( +6. 6 +1.9 
6, 863 268,418 39.11 | +1.0 +2.2 |) —3.5 —1.9 
2, 606 110,508 42.41 | —4.4 —6.9 -—3.7 —2.0 
2, 234 121,319 54.31 | —4.7 —2.4 |—25.2 —16.4 
10, 987 579,415 52.74) —L4 +1.0 |—20.2 —20.5 
11, 392 | 610,402 53. 58 +.2 —.3 |—29.8 —31.5 
5, 149 252,290 49.00 | —2.2 +.6 |—25.3 — 30.4 
812 | 10,731 | 13.22 | —1.9 t.5 | —9.8 —6.7 
8, 090 | 271,092 33.51 | —3.0 —4.7 |—12.1 —10.1 
498 | 13,227 26.56 |—14.6 —21.3 | —9.3 —20.9 
7296} 710,100 3412| +3) -30/-13) +122 
732 | 35,040 47.57 |—11.3 +.4 |—24.9 —13.3 
556 383,758 69.07 | +1.2 +3.9 | —8.5 —2.4 
352 | 8,826 25.07 +.9 +1.2 (+45. 5 +62. 0 
2,018,633 72.7. —5.0 —5.3 32.2 —33.3 
1, 729 35,763 20.68 —.7 +3.0 |—16.4 —18.3 
y 11,702 | 36.45 | —8.0 -11.9 —.6 —4.5 
849,052 43.08 | —.5 (6 —23.1 —25.2 
| 45,000 80,388 |......./.. -| 17.6 |.... -3.9 
. 0% 229, 674 | 57.02 |-13.2| -13.4/ +.8 —.1 
. 815,073 | 53.24 | —3.2 —2.9 |—37.6 —46.0 
15,269 | 7.33 | —20 +6.3 |—13.6 —9.0 
205, 931 67.45 —10.0 +.2 |—25.8 —14,1 
7,919 | 21.92 —.2 —3.4 | +2.5 +-40.3 
14, 399 | 27.85 |—21.1 —13.7 |—11.5 —9.9 
31,389 | 13.14 | —7.7 —6.7 |+14.5 +5.4 
a... , ae ee ee eee 
74,649 | 59.77 | —.2 +.1 | +7.6 +13.6 
1S 42,000 |....... es aoe pelseceoes ocnceni 
1,583 | 10.28 | —4.3 —4.7 |—36.1 —34.6 
65,698 | 35.67 | —4.9| -1L4) —7.9 +20. 2 
455,449 | 61.12 | -6.0), —4.7 +122 +29.3 
99,978 | 30.01 |—18.0 —27.3 | +.8 +17.9 
286,979 | 59.69 | +1.8 +5.8 | —46 +5.7 
5,110 37. 57 —.7 —16.1 | +8.8 +28 





' For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

2 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because total ex- 
cludes for Indiana and New Jersey payments made for, and an estimated 
number of cases receiving, medical care, hospitalization, and burial only. 
by Nebraska; data not available. Percentage changes based on data for 

2 States. 

+ Percentage change not computed on base of less than 100 cases. 

4 State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. 

* Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

* About 13 nt of this total is estimated. 

7 Partly estimated. 

* Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance {n kind only and, 
for a few counties, cash payments and cases receiving cash payments. Amount 
of payments shown represents about 60 percent of total. 

* Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, 
and burial only, and total payments for these services. 

1° Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

1 Includes 3,480 cases and payments of $97,371 representing supplementation 
of aid to dependent children program. 

2 Includes cases receiving medical care only. 

8 Includes 6,803 cases and payments of $213,536 representing supplementation 
of other assistance programs. 

\« Excludes estimated duplication between programs; 1,313 cases were aided 
4 county commissioners and 4,030 cases under program administered by 
Oklahoma Emergency Relief Board. 

4 Estimated on basis of reports from a sample of local jurisdictions 
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